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.. . Centers around the 
social axis of the home! 


Whether the occasion be an in- 
formal supper, a Coke party for the 
youngsters, a simple buffet, or a 
formal dinner, the dining table be- 
comes the social axis of the scene. 

Make it gay, inviting, friendly 
with Taperlites: Simple decorations 
that add a festive note, that lift the 
plainest menu to the emotional level 
of a grand occasion. Taperlites pro- 
vide the light, beauty and romance 
to captivate young imaginations. . . 
encourage an expansive feeling of 
gaiety, and compete with the art- 
fully contrived atmosphere of com- 
mercialized entertainment. 
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WAVE OF INDUSTRIAL STRIFE 

Last week democracy in the United States put its 
worst foot forward. Not since the big 1946 strikes in 
autos and steel had labor-management relations come 
so close to a complete breakdown. The railroads were 
being run by the Government. Outside of New York 
City, where, anomalously, a small Communist-domi- 
nated union kept its members at work, the Western 
Union Telegraph Company was crippled by a nation- 
wide walkout. Nearly 70,000 employes of Western 
Electric and other subsidiaries of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company had hit the pavement, 
and some 300,000 other AT&T workers were solemnly 
pledging to respect picketlines. At the very last moment 
a disastrous industry-wide stoppage in steel was 
averted when President Truman seized most of the 
steel plants and ran up the American flag. 

The steel dispute got most of the headlines. As the 
President made clear in a dramatic speech to the coun- 
try on the night of April 8, the showdown fight was 
more a struggle between the steel industry and the 
Government than between steel management and the 
union. The United Steelworkers of America, spokes- 
man for 600,000 men in basic steel, was standing pat. 
It had accepted the “recommended” settlement pro- 
posed by the Wage Stabilization Board (Am. 4/12, 
p. 86). By refusing the settlement until assured of big 
price increases, the industry precipitated the crisis and 
forced the strike. 

President Truman did not disguise his irritation with 
the industry. In his talk to the people, he noted that 
steel profits are at record levels. From a little more 
than $11 a ton during the prosperous years 1947-49, 
the industry has pushed profits to $19.50 a ton. (All 
figures before taxes.) And yet, the President noted, 
“the steel companies are now saying that they ought 
to have a price increase of $12 a ton.” He continued: 


That’s about the most outrageous thing I ever 
heard of. They not only want to raise their prices 
to cover any wage increase; they want to double 
their money in the deal. 

Rather than compromise with such bloated demands, 
the President seized the industry and ordered union- 
management talks resumed in Washington. This action 
was greeted with ignorant cries of “socialism,” even 
on the floor of Congress. Actually, the seizure is only 
nominal. The same tough-minded men who ran the 
industry yesterday are running it today. At least for 
the time being, they are paying the same wages as 
before. And they will pay dividends as usual. Would 
critics of the President have kept the furnaces blazing 
by bowing to the industry’s price demands, whether 
justified or not? 

To this dismal picture the telephone and telegraph 
strikes, in which wages were a major issue, added 
dark, foreboding touches. In neither case did the White 
House intervene and refer the dispute to WSB. If that 
was a Presidential vote of confidence in the ability of 
labor and management to settle their own affairs, it 
appears to have been misplaced. 
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Atomic energy hearings 

The March Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists presents 
these provocative lines by Professor David F. Cavers 
of Harvard University: 


For the past four years, no new ideas for atomic 
controls have come from American official sources. 
However, now that the State Department has 
engineered a major change in the UN machinery 
for disarmament planning, perhaps it will soon 
take a fresh look at the greatly altered atomic con- 
trol problem. 


First fruits of that fresh look appeared in the United 
States “working paper” on a world arms census, in- 
cluding atomic arms, presented to the UN Disarmament 
Commission on April 5. The only new idea appeared 
to be the proposal that atomic-energy installations be 
included in the first of five stages of “disclosure and 
verification of armed forces and armaments.” Previous- 
ly, all atomic information could be withheld until inter- 
national control was agreed upon. The new U. S. pro- 
posal, described as the result of months of work by 
U. S. specialists, is technically unassailable but politi- 
cally impracticable. It demands the dissolution of the 
Iron Curtain in the very first of its five acts. Mr. Malik 
took one glance and rejected it out of hand. The ques- 
tion arises: are alternative proposals being considered? 
Sen. Brien McMahon, chairman of the Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on Atomic Energy, has announced 
that his committee will begin public hearings April 16 
“on both peacetime uses and military applications of 
atomic energy.” He hoped that “the general public 
will have a far better picture of where we have been 
and where we are going in our atomic program.” We 
suggest that the Senators ask Secretary Acheson, one 
of the scheduled witnesses, where we are going in the 
matter of atomic controls. 


Compromise or no? 

While General Matthew B. Ridgway in Korea was 
hinting at the possibility of compromise on the issues 
standing in the way of a truce, Francis Cardinal Spell- 
man, speaking before the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce on April 4, voiced his opposition to any more 
concessions. General Ridgway did not specify what 
compromise he had in mind. He merely stated: “I think 
there is little probability of either side conceding on all 
of them [i.e., the issues].” At least one issue certainly 
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does not admit of compromise. It involves the Chinese 
rejection of the UN plan for voluntary repatriation of 
prisoners of war. To yield on this, said Cardinal Spell- 
man, would amount to “convicting ourselves of treach- 
ery before all of the Asiatics who still believe in us.” 
As Amenica has insisted before (2/2, p. 463; 2/9, 
p. 495), we cannot in conscience force anti-Commu- 
nist Chinese and Koreans to return to slavery and 
death. It would be fatuous for us to trust the recent 
Communist promise to forgive and forget the open 
disavowals of communism these men have made while 
in our hands. If it comes to a showdown, however, 
and the Reds hold back some UN prisoners on the 
score that they prefer to remain with the Communists, 
could these anti-Communist captives be returned to 
the enemy in order to be sure of our getting all our own 
prisoners back? Normally our first obligation would be 
to our own men. But we committed ourselves to pro- 
tecting our Communist prisoners from retaliation when 
we promised them asylum if they surrendered. If fideli- 
ty to our word results in the Reds’ withholding some of 
their UN prisoners on the specious claim that they 
“want” to be Communists, we may have to let history 
judge the tragedy as one more instance of Communist 
brutality, while blaming ourselves for stupidly be- 
traying to their Red masters the names of the captives 
we hold. 


Moscow economic conference 

So far as its main goals were concerned, the Soviet- 
sponsored International Economic Conference, which 
opened in Moscow on April 3 (Am. 8/29, pp. 693-96), 
was a magnificent flop. By dangling the bait of in- 
creased world trade before the non-Communist world, 
the Kremlin hoped 1) to weaken NATO and 2) to 
punch holes in the U. S.-sponsored ban on exports of 
critical materials to Russia and her satellites. These 
hopes disappeared in the chilly Moscow air when only 
200 delegates from the West showed up for the open- 
ing session of the conference. With few exceptions, the 
Western guests were utterly without distinction or 
importance. The industrialists among them probably 
couldn't originate enough trade to fill a single 10,000- 
ton freighter. Though they must have been sorely dis- 
appointed by this poor response to their appeals, the 
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Russians put on an imposing show. The opening of the 
sessions coincided with a wave of price cuts which 
attracted throngs to Moscow stores and artificially 
created an atmosphere of prosperity. All the delegates 
were provided with rooms in a new luxury hotel and 
shiny, chauffeur-driven Zims, a Russian copy of GM's 
Buick. Best of all, there were grandiose offers of trade 
that promised to heal all the economic sores of de- 
fense-burdened Western economies. Though the con- 
ference was a flop, U. S. officials should not write it 
off too hastily. Our allies must trade to survive. For 
several reasons, including high tariffs, they cannot 
trade freely enough with us to satisfy their needs for 
dollar imports. They resisted the first temptation from 
Moscow, but that is no guarantee that they will stand 
firm against future enticements. The lesson is clear: 
we can continue the Western ban on exports to the 
enemy only if we open the American market to our 
friends. 


The Tunisian case 

Before it adjourned on April 4, the UN Security 
Council failed to come to a vote on whether or not the 
Tunisian complaint against French colonialism merited 
a hearing. The news that the United States would have 
abstained brought swift and bitter reproaches from 
the eleven nation Arab-Asian bloc sponsoring Tunisia’s 
case. Ahmed Bokhari of Pakistan pointed out that since 
seven votes were needed to put a case on the Security 
Council agenda, an abstention had the effect of a nega- 
tive vote. Speaking for India, Indonesia, the Philip- 
pines, Burma, Afghanistan, Egypt, Iran, Iraq, Saudi 
Arabia and Yemen, as well as for his own country, 
Bokhari thereupon launched into one of the bitterest 
speeches ever made by a UN delegate. Predicting de- 
feat in view of the U. S. attitude, he declared that 
denial of a hearing would equivalently be telling the 
Asiatic nations “to go to hell.” That we cannot afford 
to do. The eleven plaintiffs represent one-third of the 
inhabitants of the world. If Russia champions their 
cause and the United States, Great Britain, France, 
Turkey, Greece and Holland vote “no” or abstain, the 
West, in losing the loyalty of the erstwhile colonial 
countries, will lose an important battle in the cold 
war. The United States is probably fearful of offend- 
ing France because of her position in NATO. But all 
Tunisia asks is a hearing. Sooner or later France must 
face the issue of colonialism in North Africa. The time 
for that may as well be now—in fact, it had better be 
now. 


“Mankind ... one kind”: Queen Juliana 

The address made by Queen Juliana of the Nether- 
lands to a joint session of Congress on April 3 was 
a gem. Her Majesty pledged Holland’s cooperation for 
a free and united world, and in doing so, gently read 
our lawmakers a striking lesson in love and humanity. 
This was no mere political oration, calculated to win 
advantages for the Netherlands. It was the voice of 
the mother of a people who knows that the whole 
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world should be a family. In this world, she declared, 
“we need cooperation as intimate as that among the 
cells of one body.” She spoke of the deep-rooted sense 
of the “connection, brotherhood and co-existence of all 
mankind.” She compared a split humanity to a split 
personality, which tends to go from bad to worse, and 
added: “The sane part of the mind of humanity must 
always remember it is responsible for the other part. 
The sound half is the one which is designated to save 
the other half.” She reminded the Congress that its 
decisions have enormous repercussions all through the 
world, and that sacrifices made at home for the good 
of the greater community are to the ultimate good of 
those who make the sacrifices. She praised the Point 
Four program and our far-sighted generosity. She 
declared that the “public-minded spirit of service to 
the world at large originates in the U.S.A., if any- 
where.” She said that we should all do the best we can 
and leave the rest to God. And in one magnificent 
phrase, classically simple, she spoke of “one human 
race, under the law and the love of one God.” These 
are sentiments which get to the heart of the matter. 
Queen Juliana deserves our gratitude—and the tribute 
of our reflection. 


Modest modishness 

Life’s just slightly cynical picture story (April 7) on 
“Quest for propriety: Rochester girls cover themselves 
with modesty” was run, doubtless, because it was a 
good news item. It told how two Catholic high-school 
girls, representing 2,100 fellow students, kept demand- 
ing modest evening dresses until one large Rochester 
store sent them to forty Seventh Avenue dress houses 
in Manhattan to pick out the type of dress the girls 
back home would approve. They found the dresses 
and, incidentally, gave one firm a nice piece of busi- 
ness. Perhaps this spread in Life will give an added 
push to a movement that is really gathering momen- 
tum. It’s called “Supply the Demand for the Supply,” 
because the Catholic young people who are energeti- 
cally pushing it believe that they can get modesty in 
dresses if they can show the hard-headed fashion de- 
signers that thousands of girls want modest dresses. 
Last November, for example, an estimated $8,000 
worth of dresses stayed on the racks in Albany for the 
simple reason that Catholic high-school girls refused 
to buy the styles offered them. In Chicago last month 
some 13,600 Catholic high-school and college students 
staged a tag-day which netted $1,500 to promote the 
work of SDS. It all goes to show that the fashion turn 
can be called by those who—without being prudish— 
have sense enough to see that modesty in dress is not 
only a Christian virtue but also an admirably feminine 
characteristic. 


Reclaiming lapsed Catholics 

A Religious News Service bulletin reports some 
startling results of an inquiry made by parish priests 
in Rome under the auspices of the Diocesan Catechist 
Commission. The inquiry revealed that far less than 


half the population of the Eternal City attends Sunday 
Mass regularly. This sobering fact, if fact it is, needs 
evaluation in the light of many causes too complicated 
for comment here. One obvious cause is the enormous 
growth in the population of Rome in the last decade. 
The homeless squatters who crowded the fringes of 
the city during and after World War II created new 
parishes almost overnight. Really heroic efforts are be- 
ing made to bring the Church to these people, especial- 
ly since the Holy Father’s recent appeal for a spiritual 
renewal in Rome. Priests whose daily work is non- 
pastoral have given up their scant and legitimate leis- 
ure to preach, catechize and hear confessions where 
no churches yet exist. Rome is facing her problem and 
meeting it. Another instance of similar self-scrutiny 
in Italy is the recent publication of a study of religious 
practice in the Diocese of Mantua. The report did not 
paint a pretty picture. It did turn over rocks to show 
what was underneath. It would be healthy for us to 
turn a few rocks ourselves and to be earnest in our 
cooperation with the Holy Father’s appeal for a world- 
wide spiritual renewal, modeled on Rome’s. We have 
our own share of fringe Catholics, who are, really, 
lapsed Catholics. The Diocese of San Diego was justly 
proud when, in a campaign for converts last November, 
4,784 lapsed Catholics were discovered and brought 
back to their duties. There are thousands more of them 
throughout the country. 


“Our first duty to the public schools...” 

The oft-quoted sentence from Paul L. Blakely’s 
1987 America Press pamphlet May an American Op- 
pose the Public School? is bobbing up in California 
(see p. 61 of this issue). Fr. Blakely wrote: 

Our first duty to the public school is not to pay 
taxes for its maintenance. We pay that tax under 
protest; not because we admit an obligation in 
justice (p. 5). 

In the same paragraph, the author wrote: 

We have paid our taxes in the past, and the least 
of the apprehensions which any State official can 
have is that we may refuse to pay them. 

The first sentence quoted can hardly be defended on 
the ground of Catholic morality. If “our first duty . . . 
is not to pay taxes ...” then we have been violating 
our “first duty” for over a century. Given the compli- 
cated set of circumstances obtaining in our American 
educational system, we do not have a duty to refuse to 
pay taxes to support the public schools, as Fr. Blakely 
really admitted. It isn’t even true to say, without 
many qualifications, that we have no positive duty to 
pay such taxes. The fact that Catholic schools are un- 
justly treated by the States does not, of itself, lead to 
such a sweeping conclusion. Many hundreds of thou- 
sands of Catholic children receive their schooling in 
public schools. Fr. Blakely wrote a much better article 
on this question, “Do Catholics Oppose the Public 
Schools?” in AMErRica for September 20, 1980 ( pp. 570- 
71). We shall try to clarify this question in the near 
future. 
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EDUCATION OF NEWBOLD MORRIS 

On March 7, in the midst of the “winter quarter” of 
his concentrated schooling in Washington politics, re- 
porters asked Newbold Morris, the Administration’s 
special clean-up appointee, whether “this fight is 
tougher than [that with] Tammany Hall.” Mr. Morris 
replied that “they are a little meaner down here.” By 
the late afternoon of Thursday, April 8, when both he 
and Attorney General J. Howard McGrath had been 
unceremoniously dismissed in a bewildering double- 
play, the New Yorker must have learned that they are 
a lot “meaner down here.” 

The whole story of the Administration’s alleged 
housecleaning is a case-study of political intrigue. By 
the end of last year, Mr. McGrath had ordered a grand- 
jury investigation of the famous $500,000 shakedown 
charge. This charge, involving Mr. McGrath’s own 
Assistant Attorney General at the head of the Tax Di- 
vision, had forced President Truman to dismiss Theron 
Lamar Caudle, the incumbent, on November 16. Origi- 
nally appointed by the previous Attorney General, 
now Justice, Tom Clark, Mr. Caudle, though obviously 
unfit, had been retained by Mr. McGrath for over two 
years, from August, 1949. 

On December 11, when defending his administra- 
tion of the Department of Justice before a House Ways 
and Means subcommittee, Mr. McGrath spoke highly 
and even fondly of “Lamar.” The Attorney General's 
office had heard of the $500,000 rumor last August, 
but “nobody told me about it.” Mr. McGrath, while 
personally honest, did not seem to be attending closely 
enough to the affairs of his department. In early Jan- 
uary he was expected to resign. 

By mid-December the President had asked Federal 
Judge Thomas F. Murphy of New York, U. S. prosecu- 
tor in the Hiss case and later N. Y. Police Commission- 
er, to head an independent three-man commission to 
clean up the mess in Washington. A week later the 
judge revealed that he had declined. His reasons were 
supposed to be: 1) other Federal judges had dis- 
suaded him from letting the judiciary get mixed up in 
politics, and 2) Judge Murphy feared that he would 
not be given the subpoena powers without which he 
felt he could not operate. 

In a word, the judge acquired in seven days a degree 
of sophistication about Washington which it took Mr. 
Morris two months of frustration to learn, despite the 
fact that the latter had been active in New York City 
politics since the days of Mayor LaGuardia. The odd 
part of it is that one of Judge Murphy’s advisers was 
eighty-year-old Federal Judge Learned Hand, who is 
Mr. Morris’ father-in-law. 

On January 10 the President announced that Mr. 
McGrath was to remain in office and that he would be 
in charge of the cleanup job. The White House had 
rejected the sound advice of Democratic National 
Chairman Frank E. McKinney, who said a “drastic” 
investigation should be launched through an “inde- 
pendent entity.” Republicans, of course, called this 
change of plan a “whitewash.” 
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With the newspapers full of very serious accusa- 
tions against former Federal office-holders (as they 
still are), some of whom were even being convicted 
in court, the Administration should certainly have 
taken “drastic” action. How could Mr. McGrath “in- 
vestigate” his own department? Worse still, how could 
he “investigate” the Treasury Department and its 
Bureau of Internal Revenue? The President should 
either have set up an independent commission, or re- 
placed both Mr. McGrath and the Secretary of the 
Treasury, John W. Snyder. As things stand he has re- 
placed Mr. McGrath, the less blameworthy of the two, 
and kept Mr. Snyder, which makes no sense. 

On February 1 Newbold Morris, an “Abraham 
Lincoln Republican” (i.e., independent and a reform- 
er), consented to enter the capital’s political jungle as 
a Special Assistant to Mr. McGrath. The latter invited 
him, made the announcement and said that “the Presi- 
dent has approved this appointment.” Two weeks later 
the President asked Congress to give Mr. Morris the 
power to issue subpoenas and to grant immunity to 
witnesses. 

But by February 2 Mr. Morris himself was under fire 
in Washington in connection with tanker deals after 
the war. Two Republicans charged him with being 
the dupe of pro-Communist fronts, etc. On February 
19 and 25 respectively the House and Senate Judiciary 
Committees refused him the power to grant immunity. 
The question of giving him subpoena powers never 
even came to a vote. 

On March 8 Mr. Morris said he would ask the Presi- 
dent to dismiss any Federal employe who refused to 
answer the very detailed financial questionnaire he 
had prepared. He said the President had promised 
full cooperation and that he would come home if the 
President did not back him up. Mr. Morris even talked 
about by-passing the Justice Department, which was 
openly saying that Morris had none of the independent 
powers he was claiming. 

A week later Morris’ goose was cooked. He teed off 
at Senators McCarthy, Mundt and Nixon in a hearing. 
Senator McCarran, head of the powerful Judiciary 
Committee, was ready to give him the famous McCar- 
ran “treatment.” On St. Patrick’s Day, Mr. McCarran 
pulled the rug from under Mr. Morris by substituting 
a bill requiring Senate confirmation for the one giving 
Morris subpoena powers. House Republicans saw 
“merit” in the McCarran bill. Congress would not tol- 
erate any investigation it could not control. 

Cabinet heads would not fill out the questionnaire, 
as Mr. McGrath clearly implied before a House sub- 
committee on March 31, when he publicly regretted 
the Morris appointment. And the President, whose re- 
lations with Morris the latter termed “wonderful,” 
sided with his Cabinet. On April 8 the Attorney Gen- 
eral fired Morris—and the President fired Mr. McGrath. 
Why he did so and why Judge James P. McGranery 
of Philadelphia accepted, by telephone, a blind date 
to succeed Mr. McGrath is more than this writer can 
understand. Maybe that’s “politics.” R. C. H. 
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EDUCATION 


@ The New York Times deserves commendation for 
the four-column feature story on Catholic schools in 
its Sunday, March 380, issue. Nearly two years ago this 
Review took exception editorially to what it consid- 
ered the “slanting” of educational news by Benjamin 
Fine, the Times’ education editor, in favor of the pub- 
lic schools (Am. 5/13/50). A month later the Times 
came through with Mr. Fine’s June 5, 1950 report on 
Catholic education, which he treated in the same de- 
tailed, statistical way he had always used in reporting 
on the public schools. Mr. Fine’s recent survey proves 
that his interest in Catholic education as an important 
part of American education is continuing. It also proves 
that when Catholics make out a convincing case show- 
ing that they have been treated unfairly, reputable 
publications will make amends. 








@ Enrolments in Catholic schools now run to 4 million, 
according to this survey. This represents an increase 
ef 350,000 in the past ten years. By 1960, Catholic 
schools will probably be serving 5 million students. 
Facilities valued at $180 million are under construc- 
tioa, with an additional $110 million projected for next 
year. Publication of such figures in a nationally dis- 
tributed newspaper reaching 1.1 million subscribers 
through its Sunday edition should impress upon the 
American public how heavily they are indebted to the 
Catholic school system. 


@ These vast savings to taxpayers mean nothing to a 
militant anti-Catholic group in California. The Cali- 
fornia Taxpayers Alliance succeeded in getting 326,010 
signatures requiring a State-wide referendum on the 
bill passed by the State Legislature at its last session 
exempting parochial schools from taxation. Prior to the 
passage of this bill California enjoyed the notoriety of 
being the only State in the Union to tax parochial 
schools. The handbills distributed by the Alliance re- 
capitulate the usual Blanshard-Oxnam canards about 
the Catholic Church. Perhaps the best way to offset 
this propaganda would be to distribute very widely 
James M. O’Neill’s brilliant Catholicism and American 
Freedom, the first printing of which (10,800 copies) 
was sold out by Harper before the date of publication. 
Such controversies, incidentally, prove that we have 
failed rather miserably to win public understanding 
of the immense civic contributions made by Catholic 
schools to our American communities. 


@The intolerant dogmatism of educators like Dr. 
James B. Conant is enough to take one’s breath away. 
In addressing 5,000 educatars attending the regional 
convention of the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators in Boston, April 7, Dr. Conant, a scientist 


whose own education seems to have made him a “nat- 
ural” for the philosophy of state socialism, deplored 
the “dual system” of private and public schools. Where 
he puts Harvard is hard to say. Where he finds a place 
for democratic freedom is even harder to say. He 
mouthed a lot of alarming assertions and that is about 
all. The answer to this undemocratic “divisiveness” 
slogan can be found in the last chapter of our America 
Press booklet, The Right to Educate. 


@ The question of “subversive” textbooks bobs up 
periodically, especially during these days of national 
tension in the face of the threat of world communism. 
William F. Buckley Jr.’s God and Man at Yale (Am. 
11/17/51) exemplified the tendency of many Catho- 
lics to criticize textbooks in economics as “collectiv- 
istic” just because they do not idealize the very type 
of individualistic liberalism condemned in papal en- 
cyclicals. Parents and all other American citizens are 
perfectly within their rights when they examine the 
textbooks being used in our schools, both public and 
parochial. If carried on in a reasonably well-informed 
way, such examinations could do a lot of good. The 
question of whose opinions should dominate in the 
selection of textbooks is not an easy one when applied 
to our public schools. An article in Commentary, 
Jewish review published in New York (34 W. 33rd 
St.), for February, 1952 is quite useful on this subject. 
It is “What to do about ‘dangerous’ textbooks,” by 
Edward N. Saveth. 


@ Those who wish to take advantage of various edu- 
cational tours to Europe this summer can get informa- 
tion about them from the Institute of University 
Studies Abroad, 1346 Connecticut Ave., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. The institute is sponsored by Interna- 
tional Catholic Travel Service of Lanseair, Washing- 
ton, D. C. For example, the Newman Association of 
Great Britain is conducting two summer sessions at 
Oriel College, Oxford University (July 5-19; July 19- 
August 2). Lecture courses will be offered in both ses- 
sions on English Literature, medieval and contempo- 
rary history, philosophy, the history and philosophy of 
science and on Cardinal Newman’s educational 
thought and writings. This is the centenary of New- 
man’s Idea of a University. Rev. Fergal McGrath, S.J., 
author of Newman's University: Idea and Reality (re- 
viewed Am. 4/14/51) will be the lecturer. The Uni- 
versity of Fribourg (Switzerland) will offer lectures 
and seminars on history, philosophy, religion and the 
social and political sciences (July14-August 23). Uni- 
versity College, Dublin, will have a two-week session 
(July 14-26), and the Summer University of Santander, 
Spain, a month’s session (August 1-31). Registrants 
should write the IUSA by May 1. Those interested in 
the special courses for foreign students offered by the 
Catholic Institute of Paris (July 7-August 2) should 
write to Directions des Cours Universitaires d’Eté, 
Institut Catholique, 21 Rue D’Assas, Paris VI, by the 
same date. 
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WASHINGTON FRONT 








UNDERSCORINGS 














People in Washington do not seem to have become 
too excited over the sudden departures of Newbold 
Morris and Attorney General McGrath. Certainly they 
were not nearly so upset as the commentators on 
press and radio, who very nearly went into hysterics. 
Those who have lived through the hectic days of the 
firings of Henry Wallace, Louis Johnson, Harold Ickes 
and Jimmy Byrnes, not to speak of lesser lights ex- 
tinguished since 1945, do not easily lose their poise. 

If official Washington had any feelings about the 
event, they were rather those of mild curiosity: 1) 
about why Mr. McGrath really went, and 2) about 
how his successor is likely to make out. 

The best guess about the McGrath firing seems to 
be that it was largely a press-created situation. After 
his admission to a House Judiciary subcommittee that 
he had “not yet decided” to answer Mr. Morris’ 
financial questionnaire, the press and radio chose to 
blow it up into a sensation and began to scream about 
the necessity of a “showdown.” 

Yet if Arthur Krock’s “scoop” in the April 6 New 
York Times, claiming to give the inside story, holds up, 
then what Mr. McGrath really meant before the sub- 
committee was that the President himself “had not 
yet decided” to allow answers. Only, Mr. McGrath 
could not say that. Moreover, he understood that he 
had the green light to fire Newbold Morris and went 
ahead and did so. Whereupon those closest to the 
President scented a “bad press” and persuaded him to 
let Mr. McGrath go, too. The “press” was “bad” all 
right, but not exactly in the way anticipated. 

What will happen to Mr. McGranery is something 
else again. From the beginning there was every 
evidence that Congress was prepared to give him “the 
works,” as it had Mr. Morris, but whether what the 
latter so indiscreetly dubbed the “diseased minds” 
would have their way with him also was something 
awaited here with lively anticipation. Mr. McGranery 
has been here before, both in Congress and the Gov- 
ernment, and was not likely to be taken by surprise. 

Still another matter for conjecture here was whether 
Congress really wanted an executive inquiry. As long 
as it is doing the investigating itself, suspected wrong- 
doers in its own ranks are fairly safe, as experience 
shows. Certainly, it did everything to hamstring Mr. 
Morris, especially when it became known he had 
opened a file on members of Congress. Maybe, some 
wag said, if Mr. McGranery would promise to leave 
Congress alone and expose only Mr. Truman’s ap- 
pointees, he would have clear sailing. But that was 
to reckon without the President himself, who might 
instruct his new Attorney General to look into the 
truth of ugly rumors about some legislators. 

WitFrp Parsons 
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Monte Cassino Abbey in Italy, which was leveled by 
the Allies in 1944, will have inscriptions on its new 
bronze doors to symbolize the five destructions of the 
famous Benedictine center since its foundation 1,400 
years ago. One panel will picture a steel helmet, an 
aeroplane and a giant bomb. 

> The Social Action Department of NCWC an- 
nounces the 16th annual Institute on Industry and 
Social Action for women, to be held in Washington, 
D. C., June 16-21. The Institute held its first session in 
1987 with the aim of showing women wage-earners 
their union responsibilities. In succeeding years, the 
program has been enlarged to cover questions of in- 
terest to nonunion women. 

p> Sister Pia Langhammer, Superior of the “Marien- 
heim,” a shelter for young girls in Innsbruck, Austria, 
is in the United States seeking assistance. The “Marien- 
heim” at present houses 100 girls—8 in each 12’ by 12’ 
room. The building, after army and government use 
during the war, is in desperate condition. Contribu- 
tions may be sent to “Rast,” 120 East 34th St., Apt. 1E, 
New York 16, N. Y. 

p> A recent study reveals 922 vocations to the priest- 
hood and religious life from American Jesuit high 
schools between June, 1947 and Oct., 1951. Of these, 
500 entered novitiates of the Society of Jesus, 141 en- 
tered other novitiates and 281 entered diocesan or 
preparatory seminaries. 

p> An extra Catholic Bible Week will be observed this 
year, Sept. 28-Oct. 4, to commemorate the fifth cen- 
tenary of the Gutenberg Bible, the first book printed 
in Europe. The National Center of the Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine will sponsor the observance in 
honor of John Gutenberg, a Catholic printer who pub- 
lished a Catholic book (the Latin Vulgate edition) 
for Catholics. 

p> Some 90 out of a total of 122 dioceses in the United 
States had launched the Cana Movement by the end 
of 1951, according to a survey conducted by Dr. A. H. 
Clemens of Catholic University of America. Some 23 
dioceses have a total of 112 Cana Clubs; more than 
100,000 married couples attend conferences in any 
one year, and over 30,000 single people attend pre- 
Cana conferences. ' 
p> A Canadian minister recently refused to perform 
a church wedding because the groom is a part-time 
bartender. The bride was a divorcee, but the minister 
said that fact did not influence his decision. “It was 
purely a matter of conscience, and the bartender fac- 
tor decided my refusal to allow a church wedding,” 
he said. In a spirit of compromise, the minister offered 
the use of his manse for the wedding. “My chief con- 
cern,” he said, “was to uphold the spiritual prestige 
and dignity of the church.” R. V. L. 
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Open letter on immigration 


To the members of the 82nd Congress, Second Session: 
We hear from the Hill that since President Truman’s 
bowing out as of March 29, you have been looking 
more kindly at some of his “must” legislation. 

While this open-minded mood is upon you, will you 
please take another look at Mr. Truman’s March 24 
message asking you to authorize the admission of 
300,000 immigrants over a period of three years? 

This was not a partisan message. It was a humani- 
tarian message, an eloquent expression of this nation’s 
noble tradition of asylum. It remains a message which 
you cannot in conscience ignore. It was no political 
partisan who wrote: 

The years through which we are passing are 
tragic years for many people. We are face to face 
with extraordinary problems which demand ex- 
traordinary solutions. The eae of refugees 
from Communist tyranny and that of overpopula- 
tion in Western Europe are matters of practical 
concern to the entire free world. To us in America, 
whose most basic belief is in the inherent worth 
of the human individual, these problems present 
a challenge as well as a responsibility. 

You, gentlemen of this Congress, can meet that chal- 
lenge and discharge that responsibility if, during this 
session, you enact into law House Resolution 7376, 
which Rep. Emanuel Celler introduced on April 8 to 
implement Mr. Truman’s message. 

This is an emergency measure, in the full sense of 
the term. The Displaced Persons Act will end on June 
80. As the President reminded you, the existing im- 
migration laws are inadequate as regards this special 
problem. Under the antiquated quota system we could 
admit next year, for example, only 5,677 Italians and 
810 Greeks. That is why the private voluntary agencies, 
whose work under the Displaced Persons Act the 
President highly praised in his message, are so in- 
tensely interested in H. R. 7376. They do not want to 
leave half-done a job so well begun. As Msgr. Edward 
Swanstrom said last February (AM. 2/28): 

I am hopeful that America will give further ex- 
pression to the — leadership it has already 
shown and give fitting example to the other na- 
tions of the world by opening its doors to at least 
limited numbers of the a er and surplus 
people through emergency legislation, even in the 
present session of Congress. 

Monsignor Swanstrom is executive director of War 
Relief Services of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference. While we have no official warrant for so stat- 
ing, we feel sure that its Resettlement Division, which 
operated so successfully through 119 devoted diocesan 
directors during the Displaced Persons Program, will 
be available for further service. So, too, will the twenty 
so-called “nationality groups” which played such a 
large part in the resettlement program. 

Representatives of these groups met in New York 
on April 8 to organize support for the passage of H. R. 
7376 during this session of Congress. Among them 
were American voters with these racial backgrounds: 
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Polish, Lithuanian, Latvian, Estonian, Ukrainian, 
Italian, Greek, Hungarian, Czech, Slovak, Sudeten- 
German and Hungarian. You will soon hear from the 
organization they set up. It is called the American 
Commission on Special Migration. 

You have it in your power, gentlemen, “to reaffirm” 
(to quote the President again) “the great tradition of 
freedom and opportunity which we have proved in 
our own experience to be the surest path of progress 
and prosperity.” Your early and favorable action on 
H. R. 7876 will prove that you are as magnanimous as 
the great Americans who established that tradition. 


“Germ war’’ in Korea 


When the Reds start a propaganda offensive they do 
a thorough job. The latest development of the “germ 
warfare in Korea” slander has even brought copies 
of the so-called Bulletin of the World Council of Peace 
to the desks of U. S. Congressmen. The entire issue is 
devoted to a “protest against the use of bacteriological 
warfare in Korea and China.” Beginning with an open 
letter by M. Frederic Joliot-Curie, in which the darling 
of the French Communist party calls upon public 
opinion to arise and denounce the “crime,” the 23- 
page Bulletin parades the usual shocked reactions of 
Red and pinko “world opinion” on both sides of the 
Iron Curtain. Included are excerpts from letters and 
telegrams of protest by such standbys as singer Paul 
Robeson and novelist Howard Fast. The Red Dean of 
Canterbury, Hewlett Johnson, deplores the use of 
weapons “abhorrent to Christian and British con- 
science.” 

The fact that Red China will not allow an on-the- 
spot investigation of the diseased areas by the Red 
Cross should be enough to dispel any doubts the 
insidious propaganda may have raised throughout the 
world. Nevertheless the New York Times successfully 
undertook on April 3 to expose the “evidence” offered 
by the Chinese Communists as a crude and obvious 
fake. A distinguished entomologist identified as harm- 
less bugs the “disease-bearing” insects supposedly 
dropped from UN planes. An eminent bacteriologist 
pronounced the pictures of purported bacteria cul- 
tures, originally appearing in the Peking People’s 
Daily, to be meaningless blurs. A bomb supposedly 
used to spread disease was identified by Army officers 
as the type employed to scatter propaganda leaflets. 
On top of this refutation Dr. Wu Lien-teh, a Chinese 
plague expert, writing in the Hong Kong Standard, de- 
flated the Communist charges by questioning the pos- 
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sibility of dropping from the skies, especially during 
winter months, tubes of plague bacilli, infected rats 
and fleas. 

What are the facts? Conditions in North Korea and 
Manchuria are ripe for epidemics of pneumonic plague, 
relapsing fever, cholera and typhus. The ever-present 
louse, which spreads fever and typhus, is still a prob- 
lem to the modern army. Red China lacks the specific 
insecticide used to combat the pest. Lice will breed 
wherever masses of soldiers and war victims congre- 
gate in winter and are forced to wear the same un- 
washed and infected clothing over long periods of 
time. Furthermore, Red China’s misplaced zeal for 
self-sufficiency has deprived its semi-starved civilian 
population of the services of many medical mission- 
aries. Vast areas are without adequate medical care. 

The frightening thing about the Red propaganda is 
the extent to which it has caused a world-wide swell 
of protest in support of its obviously false charges. Can 
we now expect Communist germ warfare in “retalia- 
tion?” Or is all the furor the prelude to a new Stock- 
holm peace offensive, this time deriving its ammunition 
from the imagined need to outlaw bacteriological 
warfare? 


Bogus budget cuts 


Now that the House Appropriations Committee has 
completed work on ten of the 11 regular money bills 
—seven of which have been approved by the whole 
House—it can be stated with certainty that the budget 
for the fiscal year 1953, which begins July 1, will be 
seriously unbalanced. It can be stated with equal cer- 
tainty that the “economy bloc’s” current boast of great 
savings is mostly election-year hot air. 

According to the Appropriation Committee’s own 
figures, the zealous disciples of economy, in the ten 
bills already completed, slashed $5.8 billion from the 
President's estimates of last January. That is a cut of 
8 per cent, which, if applied to the remaining bill cov- 
ering foreign aid, will bring total “savings” made by 
the committee to $6.7 billion. Mr. Truman figured that 
the Government would spend $85.4 billion in fiscal 
1953 and take in $71 billion, leaving a deficit of $14.4 
billion. Under the most favorable interpretation pos- 
sible, the House’s actual and prospective cuts mean 
that the deficit will be reduced to $7.7 billion. 

Actually, the deficit will be bigger than that. In the 
first place the House appears to be up to its old game of 
voting unwise reductions in complete confidence that 
the Senate will restore them. Should the Senate fail to 
undo any really serious damage, the Representatives 
are aware that the President can always return for 
supplemental appropriations, which are rarely refused. 

In the second place, most of the reductions approved 
by the committee won't save as much in fiscal 1953 as 
the economizers claim. For example, the committee 
cut the appropriation of the Department of Defense 
by $4.2 billion, but actual spending will be cut much 
less than that. More than half of the money “saved” 
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was earmarked for guns, ships, tanks and planes. This 
hardware will be delivered on schedule, and paid for 
with funds appropriated last year or the year before. 

Even more misleading was the committee’s action 
in whacking $140 million from the requested appro- 
priation for public-assistance grants to the States. That 
is no cut at all. The size of these grants is fixed by 
law, and the Federal Government is legally bound to 
make them. Similarly, the boasted saving of $560 mil- 
lion in the housing program is largely spurious. Under 
this program the Government contribution is spread 
over a 40-year period—and it begins only after the 
houses are finished. By reducing the number of starts 
in 1953, the committee may be saving $40 million, but 
no more than that. 

Who was it that said we need more morality in 
Government? 


Religious “‘strike’’ in Lebanon 


The unsettling impact of Western influence on the 
political, economic and social-religious institutions of 
the Moslem Near East is dramatized by the strike of 
Moslems and Christians reported in a New York Times 
dispatch of April 3 from Beirut, Lebanon. The people 
are protesting against the efforts of the Lebanese Bar 
Association to restrict the authority of the Christian 
churches in matters of “personal status.” Although 
Lebanese Christians outnumber Moslems by a small 
margin, their age-old rights to settle their own disputes 
in matters relating to marriage, inheritance, charitable 
foundations, etc., were restricted in 1930. Yielding to 
strong protests, the French Mandate authority ex- 
empted Moslem religious courts from these restrictions. 

This created an anomalous situation in which the 
Christian majority found itself limited in rights which 
had been scrupulously respected throughout the cen- 
turies of Turkish and Arab rule. The Christian clergy 
(of whom the Catholic Maronites form the vast ma- 
jority) showed themselves willing to cooperate with 
the public authorities in working out an equitable 
solution. On April 4, 1939 the heads of the Christian 
communities in a public statement expressed their 
desire for legislation, applicable to all, governing the 
civil aspects of matters which had traditionally been 
handled by the religious courts. 

It is quite clear that the Moslem world will not at 
present accept such a solution. The Lebanese Parlia- 
ment understands this better than do the young liberal 
lawyers who are spearheading the intrusion of Western 
ideas of jurisprudence. On April 2, 1951 a legislative 
decree re-established the competence of Christian re- 
ligious courts in matters of marriage, separation, dow- 
ries, inheritance, etc. Determined opposition by the 
Lebanese Bar Association forced the Government to 
reconsider. On April 8 it appeared that religious courts 
would be given voluntary rather than mandatory 
jurisdiction. It is indeed striking that Christians and 
Moslems were united in defense of their religious 
traditions against the threat of secularism. 
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The school in the 
American community 





Robert C. Hartnett 





S ome 2,000 CATHOLIC EDUCATORS from all 
over the United States met April 15-18 in Kansas City, 
Missouri, for the 49th Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Association. The theme of 
this year’s meeting, “Catholic Education and the Amer- 
ican Community,” embraces a host of questions to 
which insufficient attention has been given. 

Up to the present, Catholic educators in the United 
States have had to concentrate on their most immedi- 
ate needs. With relatively meager resources, they have 
had to apportion almost every moment of their time 
and every dollar of their funds to the erection of build- 
ings and the recruiting of teaching staffs—the very 
skeleton of a school system. In high schools and col- 
leges they have had to outfit laboratories and stock 
and manage libraries. Extracurricular activities, of 
course, not least among them athletics, have absorbed 
time and money. 

In this relentless and ever-expanding process, we 
have become ingrown. Opponents label our system a 
“segregated” school system. In a sense it is: but not 
in an altogether evil sense nor wholly through our own 
doing. Through state monopoly of public educational 
funds, the American people have driven us into seg- 
regation as the only way to preserve our distinctive 
educational content and purpose. All private schools 
have been increasingly segregated in this sense, and 
for the same reason—to preserve their freedom to be 
different. 

The time has now come for us to study how to offset 
the disadvantages of being different while retaining 
its advantages. We can offset them, I think, and must 
—for our own sake as well as the sake of the Ameri- 
can community at large. 

“SOCIETY” AND “CoMMUNITY” 

To grasp the problem with which we are dealing, 
we must understand exactly what is meant by “society” 
and “community” and how they differ, not only from 
one another, but from the “state.” 

“Society” expresses a very general concept. As used 
by sociologists (and their science is by definition the 
science of society), “society” means the all-embracing 
network of relationships by which human beings carry 
on their lives together in an orderly way. There is a 
world society. There are national societies, such as the 
French or American. One can speak, indeed, of Latin- 
American society, or Pan-American society, or Euro- 
pean society, since under certain aspects the people 
embraced by such terms do lead a life “together” in an 
orderly way. Similarly, one can speak of “economic 


The 49th Annual Convention of the National Catholic 
Educational Convention met this week in Kansas City, 
Mo. It dealt with a most important phase of Catholic 
life in this country: “Catholic Education and the Amert- 
can Community.” America’s Editor-in-Chief here tries 
to lay the groundwork for the improvement in the 
community relations of our schools on which thetr 
continued existence may well depend. 


society,” and even apply that term to larger or smaller 
areas and populations. 

Used in its broadest sense, as sociologists use it, 
“society” is seldom applied to anything less compre- 
hensive than a national society, though an area like 
our own South may be large enough and distinctive 
enough in its traditions and in its social and economic 
relationships to admit of the term “Southern society.” 

The term “American society” therefore includes just 
about everything in the United States which has any 
social significance. It includes our economic system 
and all its elements. It includes our family life and 
even all individuals in their relations with others. It 
includes our cultural life (education, science, religion, 
literature, the arts) and our recreational life (enter- 
tainment, sports and diversions of all sorts). For rea- 
sons that will be explained below, it seems better to 
use the term “society” so as to exclude political life, 
which comes under the concept of the “state” rather 
than that of “society.” The latter is then a “residual” 
rather than an “over-all” term. 

The idea of “community” is characterized by greater 
intimacy and immediacy than “society.” It is best veri- 
fied in the neighborhood or the small town. People 
there have more in common. They may all have to use 
the same shopping center, the same public library, the 
same postoffice, read the same newspaper and so on. 
We talk about “community spirit” or “community 
chests” or “your local communities.” The accent is om 
cooperation among people who have frequent face- 
to-face contacts in the same neighborhood, town or 
city. Here, too, we can single out particular aspects 
of living together and speak of “your local religious 
communities” or even “educational communities.” 

The important thing about both “society” and “com- 
munity” for our present discussion is that they in- 
clude everybody. An individual, a family or an institu- 
tion can be a “good” or a “poor” member of a com- 
munity. It cannot become a nonmember. If we are go- 
ing to improve the “living together” of Catholic educa- 
tion and the American community (with the accent on 
local communities ), we must find ways and means of 
“unsegregating” our schools, so to speak. 

St. Mary’s Academy of Oskaloosa, for example, must 
be made an institution which all the people of Oska- 
loosa regard as “one of our schools.” If people say, al- 
most as an afterthought, “Oh, I forgot, the Catholics 
also have a girls’ high school here,” that attitude of 
“nearly forgetting” simply proves that St. Mary’s has 
failed to establish itself as one of the schoole of that 
communty. 
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How To Go Asout It 


To be very specific, what can Catholic schools do 
to weave their way into the life of their local com- 
munities? 

First of all, they must want to. I am taking it for 
granted my readers understand that Catholicism really 
cannot set up a society (in the full sociological sense 
of the term) within a society, or even a community 
within a community. In a way that is precisely what 
our enemies accuse us of wanting to do. But living 
together in a community does not permit of separate 
communities: everybody has to use the same streets, 
the same stores, the same transportation facilities, has 
to face the same social problems of 
housing, recreation, public morality and 
so forth. The social environment com- 
mon to all is what constitutes the com- 
munity a community. We can help 
shape it but we cannot evade it. 

Secondly, I think the best way to 
start is to study how those Catholic 
schools have proceeded which have suc- 
ceeded best, so to speak, in “joining 
the human race” wherever they are sit- 
uated. The University of Notre Dame, § 
partly through athletics, partly through § 
scholastic programs, partly through 
care in all its public relations, has (to 
my mind) done a very good job nation- 
ally. My impression is that Marquette 
University has done the same in Milwaukee, and to 
some extent nationally. Many schools, secondary and 
collegiate, have done the same on a lesser scale. 

The basic formula, of course, is to show interest in 
the local community and its needs. Far too many 
schools think of their local communities only as sources 
of support for themselves. The University of Detroit 
last summer did the reverse: it undertook to sponsor 
an expensive civic pageant commemorating the city’s 
250th anniversary—after the City Council had backed 
away from the financial risks involved. Bringing honor 
to a community through any sort of achievement is a 
sure way to its heart. 

The ways and means of “communitizing” a school 
range all the way from cooperating in “Fire Preven- 
tion Week” or sending a flock of youngsters out to 
assist in “Clean-up Week” to putting the school hall 
at the disposal of civic groups. Providing well-trained 
high-school bands for community celebrations is a 
service people appreciate. We ought to resent being 
left out of community enterprises. Our aim should be 
to reach a point where people think of us first when 
they want civic cooperation. 

How many of our parish schools, high schools or even 
colleges have ever invited public-school or other teach- 
ers and administrators and city officials to visit their 
institutions? Refreshments can be served and a spirit 
of cordial informality engendered. Business and pro- 
fessional leaders can be invited to address the students. 
Local newspapers are always on the lookout for edu- 
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cational and human-interest stories. The possibilities 
are endless—provided we don’t insist on a “wall of 
separation” of our own building. 

All these and similar means of integrating our schools 
with the local community are over and above the basic 
contribution they should make: that of graduating stu- 
dents whose after-school lives are distinguished by 
readiness to serve others. It might be a good thing if 
we regularly evaluated our graduates on this score. 


SCHOOLS AND THE “STATE” 


To appreciate fully the dimensions of this problem 
of properly relating Catholic education to the Ameri- 
can community, we must now turn our 
attention to what we mean by the 
“state.” 

“Society” and “community” arise im- 
| mediately out of our dependence on one 
ie for truly human and humane 
— living. For social organization to en- 
dure and prosper, however, it must 
have a principle of order, which is pro- 
te yO} ut vided by the political authority of the 
=-© state. The state is the people politically 
Ne (not merely socially and economically ) 
~ organized. Political society is distin- 
guished from nonpolitical society by the 
possession of something unique: the 
authority to lay down rules of conduct 
(laws) binding on all and enforceable, 
if necessary, through police action. 

The state, of which government (legislature, execu- 
tive and judiciary ) is the organ, is distinct from society. 
Society is the area of freedom; the state is the area of 
coercive power. The purpose of this power is to pre- 
serve an ordered freedom, i.e., to protect and promote 
a satisfactory type of social organization. The coercive 
power of the state is not the enemy of freedom but its 
guardian. By and large the state performs its function 
best the more it succeeds in establishing, through just 
laws and well-adapted social legislation, a political 
framework within which the creative nonpolitical (so- 
cial, economic, cultural) forces of society and of local 
communities are encouraged to operate to their maxi- 
mum effectiveness. 

The state can fail to perform its proper function in 
either of two ways. One is through a lack of initiative, 
as when it allows the economically powerful to exploit 
the economically weak or allows private interests to 
pillage the natural resources of society or in any one 
of dozens of ways permits the benefits and burdens of 
social life to be apportioned without regard to social 
justice. The state can never bring about a perfectly 
just distribution of wealth, but it can and must try to 
minimize the obvious and gross violations of the proper 
balance. We may not always know what are the precise 
requirements of social justice, or how to bring them 
about by state intervention. But we can often see what 
are intolerable and unnatural inequities. If the state 
fails to remedy them, it fails in its duty. 
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The other danger, perhaps more imminent today, is 
that of excessive and too far-reaching interference in 
the free areas of social organization. In trying to redress 
the balance in favor of social justice, the state often 
extends its coercive arm much farther into such fields 
as education, health and social welfare than is at all 
necessary or at all compatible with the nature of a 
free society. Ideally, the state should always aim to 
assist social institutions and agencies to perform their 
appointed tasks, rather than to replace them with pub- 
lic (i.e., political) agencies. 

A simple illustration will exemplify this principle. 
American society, left to itself, could not provide re- 
tired workers with even minimum protection against 
the hazards and hardships of impoverished old age. 
The Federal Government therefore invoked its taxing 
power to establish our system of Old Age and Sur- 
vivors’ Insurance. The intervention of the state was 
kept to a minimum: the levying of social-security pay- 
roll taxes on both employers and employes. At the age 
of 65, if they retire, workers get the benefits in checks 
from the Federal Government. They can use the money 
at their own discretion. If the Government had, for 
example, used this money to set up public old people’s 
homes, it would have unnecessarily restricted the liber- 
ty of the aged to live wherever they preferred and to 
spend their benefits in whatever ways they found most 
congenial to their personal happiness. The disturbance 
of social customs and social organization (e.g., of fam- 
ily life) has, in fact, been kept to a minimum. Indeed, 


social security has made it more possible for children 
to help support their parents at home by providing 
them with social-security benefits to start with. 

To some extent State and local governments have 
done the same with regard to health needs. Public- 
assistance benefits are given to private hospitals in 
payment of the hospital bills of the indigent. The Hill- 
Burton Act (Am. 2/9, pp. 499-501) assists in furnish- 
ing public funds for the erection of private hospitals. 
Here, too, the state is preserving and promoting social 
organization, instead of replacing it by an expanding 
political organization in the field of social welfare. 

In the field of education, however, our public policy 
has been just the opposite. The States have substituted 
a system of public education, incorporated into the 
structure of State governments, for what might have 
become a flourishing nonpolitical educational system, 
assisted and regulated by the States. 

American communities are too inured to this system 
to realize what they have lost. The chief loss has been 
religious education. In itself, religious education is 
part and parcel of the educational process. Not only 
Catholics but hundreds of thousands of Protestants 
accept this truth. But teaching religion is not a proper 
function of the state. By absorbing American elemen- 
tary and secondary schooling into the governmental 
structure, our people have disabled their schools from 
providing the most important part of education, name- 
ly, religious education. 

(Continued on next page) 
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Announcing... 


Sisters who attend the 1952 Summer Sessions 
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For Information Write: 
Dr. Charles F. Wheeler 
Summer Sessions Director 
XAVIER UNIVERSITY 
Cincinnati 7, Ohio 
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Even released-time religious instruction, which our 
people want as part of our social system, is being de- 
clared anathema—not because such instruction is not 
desirable but simply because it cannot (the argument 
runs) be fitted into a system of schooling identified 
with our political system. The dilemma of trying to 
educate our young while finding the door shut on the 
knowledge they most need will remain insoluble so 
long as our schools remain a department of gov- 
ernment. 

Catholic schools, at the cost of vast sacrifices on our 
part, must preserve the true concept of education un- 
impaired by the inroads of excessive politicizing of 
schools. We really cannot make any progress towards 
getting public funds for our schools until the American 
people see the mistake they have made in identifying 
education with the state. All we can do is this: we can 
prove to our local communities that our kind of school- 
ing is superior. If we want to gain greater recognition 
than we have so far gained, let’s not look to govern- 
ments for such recognition. In the American constitu- 
tional system, State and local governments cannot ad- 
mit that we deserve better of them than we have re- 
ceived in the past. 

American communities, however, can learn to ap- 
preciate Catholic education as much more valuable 
than they have reckoned it to be. If, in the distant 
future, a more just relationship between public funds 
and all American education is to be devised, it must 
come from within the bosom of American communi- 
ties. That’s where we live and move and have our be- 
ing. Unless we prove our claim to better treatment at 
that level, we shall never prove it, and the serious 
threat to freedom involved in the growing state mon- 
opoly of schools will keep gathering momentum. The 
very existence of our schools is at stake. 


We may not 
forget ‘‘the others’’ 





Sister M. Joselyn, O.S.B. 





Tue HISTORY OF OUR IMPLICATION with “the 
others” is a very long one, stretching back surely to 
Cain and Abel, and to the furious involvement of the 
Jewish theocracy with the outsider. We know that the 
Incarnation changed all things, and yet it is a curious 
fact that the mysterious logic of the neighbor runs 
throughout the Gospel: “I was not sent except to the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel,” but also “Go, there- 
fore, and make disciples of all nations.” Incarnation 





Sister Joselyn, who contributed “Human rights for 
students” to our issue of. March 31, 1951, teaches 
English at the College of St. Scholastica, Duluth, Minn. 
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was penetration, and nothing so simple as a one-level 
existence was left for Christ’s Church. 

Because of the course history has taken in the last 
four hundred years, Christians must face the problem 
af “the others” in increasingly obdurate forms. It seems 
clear now that the brotherhood of man apotheosized by 
the liberals has collapsed, and that the pressures which 
announce martyrdom are growing. In the Church many 
earnest men and women wait for a formulation; others 
suspect that this formulation is in the very heart of 
God who is Love, and will be taught to us only pain- 
fully and at length. 

The answer no doubt does not exist simply and will 
not be found simply. But meanwhile, those of us who 
are teachers must meet daily the problem of “the 
others.” For around the small, sunny arena of the class- 
room or the campus are ranged the millions who are 
scrutinizing, controverting, marrying, ignoring, hating 
or trading with those whom we think of as our own. 
It behooves us, who for the most part live with the 
comfortingly homogeneous, not to forget or neglect 
the fact of “the others.” 

Let us avoid, above all, creating what one great 
priestly educator has called the “ready-answer Cath- 
olic.” When the unformed young come to us, some of 
them expect not much more than an easily classifiable 
body of information from which they can take striking 
replies for those whom, they feel, they will soon draw 
to their sides for enlightenment. Perhaps this highly 
simplified view of reality has been unconsciously en- 
couraged by us, with our hearty devotion to apologeti- 
cal studies and our proper horror of the ignorant Cath- 
olic who misses so many opportunities to bring the 
truth to those around him. At any rate, behind the 
young student’s rather ludicrous assumption that he is 
going to be a light among the Gentiles is the possibly 
more dangerous notion that “answering” is all that is 
required. A little skill with syllogisms and a handbook 
knowledge of “Catholic” history, “Catholic” philosophy 
and perhaps “Catholic” literature, are hardly the equip- 
ment for one who is going to set fire to the de-Chris- 
tianized world. 

Certainly no one will underestimate the power of 
the Catholic who is alert, informed and articulate in 
presenting and defending his position when the need 
arises. But life, alas, is not a cosmic debating society, 
and the graduate will soon meet deadly rivals from 
both within and without himself. What about the per- 
son who “knows” his religion, but cannot seem to live 
up to it? What will our young person be prepared to do 
when he finds out that all men, more or less, himself 
included, fall into this category? What will the “ready- 
answer Catholic” do when he finds that his ready an- 
swer is neatly rebutted and his dialectic given a swift 
but certain knifing? What will he do when he has no 
answers? When he cannot make his answers come 
through to “the others”? What will he have to say in 
the face of surpassing suffering, beauty, joy or evil? 
What about all of “the others” who never ask him any 
questions? (Continued on next page) 
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Actually, of course, no one like the complete “ready 
answerer” ever comes into existence. The good sense of 
students and the fact that the world is the place where 
the young live now, and not merely a place where they 
are going to live, keeps the answerer from full flower- 
ing. And surely teachers know that what is needed to 
meet “the others” is, as our Holy Father so beautifully 
stated it, the young person “won and trained interior- 
ly,” the witness as well as the answerer. 

For what has the wisdom of a sacramental faith 
taught us if not that the Christian, by the very nature 
of his incorporation into the Church which is Christ, 
is deeply and inextricably in the world, where he will 
live his transformed life not only for God and for the 
Church, but also for all men, “the others” included? 
All of us, in our work with the smallest child or the 
graduate student, must begin with the fact of the new 
life of baptism. As we guide the natural life of the 
physical and intellectual man, so we must foster the 
sacramental life of the regenerated man. From a strong 
and vigorous life of grace will come the outflowing of 
charity that makes a Christian life truly apostolic. For 
Christ cannot live as the life of the individual soul 
without breaking forth in the fire of love. With the 
fostering of the life of love in the student will come his 
formation as the member of the Mystical Body and of 
society. 

Socially, this means that in the ordinary contacts of 
life our young Christian must be courteous, just, merci- 
ful and obedient. In a world where the prizes often go 
to the man who excels in sharp practice, in “making a 
fast dollar” and in the other unlovely mores of the 
economic man, the Christian must be the detached 
man, yet also the benevolent man, the one who can 
keep his eyes on eternal truths while he fights as fierce- 
ly as his neighbor for those things of the day which all 
good men desire. Intellectually, the new man will not 
proceed by formula where it is not expedient to do so. 
He will understand that all upright men may go a long 
way together on the road of reason. The grace-formed 
Christian who lives a sacramental life will love and 
respect the things that good men make, and he will 
have those spiritual antennae which will enable him 
to discern that no man’s serious concerns and no man’s 
hesitancies are to be scorned. Above all, this new man 
will bear the specifically Christian character: he will 
be a man who is bent unremittingly to serve and to 
sacrifice. 

Perhaps he will not know all the answers—he will still 
be a human being—but by the power of the life of 
grace and of love, the young or old Christian will take 
Christ wherever he goes. In him Christ will live again 
among those who know no sacraments. Through the 
sacramental formation of our students, we can help to 
bring about a world where the Christian is known 
again as the humble rather than the successful man, 
as the sacrificing rather than the answering man, as the 
martyred rather than as the comfortable man. This, I 
think, will be our greatest service to our students and 
to “the others.” 
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Education for a 
better social order 





Ralph A. Lassance 





Waar HAS the Catholic school to teach its stu- 
dents about American economic society and the various 
social problems to which it gives rise? 

Most Americans no doubt regard our economy as 
relatively sound and prosperous. And yet more than 
half the families in it have annual incomes inadequate 
for decent Christian living. An ever-growing propor- 
tion of our population lives in congested urban areas— 
the large cities and their environs—where housing is 
often substandard or too confined for proper child- 
rearing or too expensive for low-income groups. With 
present inflationary prices and high taxes, millions of 
mothers of families are forced to seek work outside 
the home to supplement the insufficient wages of their 
working husbands. 





Rev. Ralph A. Lassance, S.J., has taught a course in 
Catholic social philosophy at Marquette University, 
Milwaukee, for a number of years. 


Our economy is afflicted with “bigness.” It is charac- 
terized, to an unhealthy degree, by concentrations of 
economic power in big industry, big banking, big 
farming, big labor and big government. All these ele- 
ments of bigness are integrated so closely that any 
major dislocation in one sector quickly throws the 
whole system out of gear. Frequently it takes only a 
comparatively minor disruption, such as a strike in a 
supplier of parts for an automobile maker, to cause a 
major breakdown. ; 

The individual and his family have come to occupy a 
less and less secure role in this mammoth, impersonal, 
anonymous system. Against the background of the en- 
larged functions of the state, attempting to control this 
behemoth, and the multiplying revelations of corrup- 
tion in business and public life, no wonder people are 
subject to feelings of unrest, fear and even bitterness. 
To make things worse, world communism, the Korean 
war and the danger of a third world war cast menacing 
shadows. 

The diseases of the American economy can be traced 
to the systemic disorders of a secularistic and material- 
istic society suffering from moral disintegration. We 
have an overabundance of techniques and gimmicks. 
We are tragically lacking in moral idealism, moral 
principle and moral behavior. 

This state of affairs poses a tremendous challenge to 
Catholic education. We possess an organized body of 
moral principles which, if learned, accepted and lived, 
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Six Week Summer Session 
JUNE 23-AUGUST 1, 1952 


UNIVERSITY OF DETROIT 
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For information or Bulletin address: Dr. Francis A. 


Arlinghaus, Director, Summer Division, University of 
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would give a healthy direction to the renewal of our 
economic society for which, as sincere Christians, we 
are obliged to strive. These principles are embodied 
in the social encyclicals of the Popes and in the writ- 
ings of Catholic social scientists. 

To offset the dehumanizing effects of our gigantic 
industrial society, Catholic scholars and social action- 
ists have worked unceasingly for the recognition of 
labor’s natural right to form unions for collective bar- 
gaining and other purposes, for the payment of just 
wages and adequate family income. They have worked 
for the adoption of unemployment compensation, pen- 
sions, accident and sickness benefits and fair employ- 
ment practices. They have promoted the establishment 
of profit-sharing plans, credit unions and cooperatives 
and have advocated better housing for lower-income 
groups and protection of the family-sized farm. The 
American Bishops’ Reconstruction Program of 1919 
and their 1940 statement on The Church and Social 
Order gave such efforts official approbation. 

Though we should not underrate what has been ac- 
complished, it is obvious that Catholic social education 
shows plenty of room for improvement. We have but 
a handful of highly trained lay social scientists, of men 
and women, that is, who have an integrated knowledge 
of both their particular disciplines (economics, soci- 
ology, political science, etc.) and Catholic social and 
political philosophy. Hence our schools are nowhere 
near being adequately staffed. As a result, we are 
graduating students, even from Catholic colleges, who 
show no real acquaintance with Catholic social princi- 
ples and efforts being made to put them into practice. 

Admittedly, general principles of social morality, of 
and by themselves, will never produce solutions to 
specific social problems. Just as truly, no solutions 
will be found apart from the framework of those gen- 
eral principles. For only a coherent set of general 
truths about man, about his social nature, his rights 
and duties and his social responsibilities can provide 
the common ground upon which men can seek work- 
able adjustments of their conflicts. If each side starts 
with a set of assumptions peculiar to itself, the only 
“peace” attainable is that of an uneasy truce. 

From my own experience in teaching a course in 
Catholic Social Philosophy to college students I am 
convinced that it is not enough to “refer” to the en- 
cyclicals in ordinary courses in economics, sociology 
and political science. The social doctrines to be taught 
are too difficult and too comprehensive to be “brought 
in” by the way. Yet that seems to be all that is done in 
most Catholic colleges—if that. 

No student should be graduated from a Catholic 
high school or college without having had a formal 
course in the social encyclicals. Our professional 
schools should be permeated with Catholic social 
thought, especially in education, law, medicine, den- 
tistry, engineering and business administration. 

Only in this way can Catholic education make the 
contribution it is obliged to make, by the very fact of 
being Catholic, to social order and social peace. 
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First in a series presented by 


ESUIT UNIVERSITIES 
AND COLLEGES IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 








The nation-wide pattern of 


Jesuit Colleges and Universities 
in the United States 


illustrates in a concrete way 
the relationship that exists between 


Catholic Education and the American Community 


There are 27 Jesuit colleges and universities in the United States—at least one or two 
in each geographical area. 

They are situated in 18 states—many in the cities ranking highest in population; some 
in less-populated communities. 


The age of some matches the age of their community; others have been founded in 
more recent years to meet the higher-education needs of local communities. 


For information about the facilities of individual Jesuit colleges 
and universities, write or phone to the President or Director of 
Admissions of the institutions in which you may be interested. 


Jesuit Colleges and Universities in the United States 





Alabama 


SPRING wine. i age, | 
Spring H tation, Mi 


California 


a hg Uaivenstry 
& Loyola Bivd., Los Angeles 


UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRANCISCO 
San Francisco 17 


UNIVERSITY OF SANTA CLARA 
Santa Clara 


Colorado 


REGIS COLLEGE 
W. 50th Ave. & Lowell Blvd., Denver 11 


Connecticut 
FAIRFIELD UNIVERSITY 
Fairfield 


Illinois 
LOYOLA UNIVERSITY 
6525 Sheridan Rd., Chicago 26 


Louisiana 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY 
6363 St. Charles Ave., New Orleans 16 


Maryland 


es COLLEGE 
. Charles St., Baltimore 10 


Massachusetts 


BOSTON COLLEGE 
University Heights, Chestnut Hill 67 


HOLY CROSS COLLEGE 
Worcester 3 


Michigan 


UNIVERSITY OF DETROIT 
MeNichols Rd, at Livernois, Detroit 21 


Missouri 


ROCKHURST COLLEGE 
5225 Troost Ave., Kansas City 4 


ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY 
221 N. Grand Blvd., St. Louis 3 


Nebraska 


veg CREIGHTON gy gh 
th & California Sts., Omaha 2 


New Jersey 


ST. PETER’S COLLEGE 
2645 Hudson Blvd., Jersey City 6 





New York 


CANISIUS COLLEGE 
Main St. & Jefferson Avt., Buffale & 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 
Fordham Road, New York 58 


LE MOYNE COLLEGE 
Le Moyne Heights, Syracuse 8 


Ohio 


JOHN CARROLL UNIVERSITY 
University Heights, Cleveland 18 


XAVIER UNIVERSITY 
Evanston Station, Cinc 
Pennsylvania 


* JOSEPH’S COLLEGE 
54th & City Line Ave., Philadelphia 31 


UNIVERSITY OF ag ma 
333 Wyoming Ave., Scranton 3 


Washington, D. C. 
GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY 
Washington 7 


Washington 
GONZAGA UNIVERSITY 
Spokane 11 7 


SEATTLE UNIVERSITY 
900 Broadway, Seattle 22 


Wisconsin 


maneverrs Pty 
» Milwaukee 3 
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ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


ROSEMONT, PENNA. 


Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus 


a 


Courses leading to 


A.B. DEGREE 


Pre-professional Training for Medicine, 
Teacher Training 


a 


ACCREDITED BY THE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITIES 


a 


Eleven Miles from Philadelphia on the P. R.R. 











IMMACULATA 
COLLEGE 


IMMACULATA, PENNA. 


Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary 


WwW 


B.A., B.S., B.M., Degrees 


Liberal Arts, Science, Music, Business, Home 
Economics, Teacher Training 


Interesting campus life. All sports. 


Catalog and viewbook on request— 
Address Registrar 


40 Minutes from Philadelphia 


eG ee 
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Intercultural 
education 





John D. Redden and Francis A. Ryan 





I NTERCULTURAL EDUCATION means instruc- 
tion, example and training designed to promote better 
human relationships between individuals and groups, 
regardless of their diverse cultural backgrounds. It 
means the purposeful, systematic instruction by which 
one understands and appreciates the traditions¢ cus- 
toms, and ideals of various peoples and groups, so that 
intergroup conflicts may be eliminated. Intercultural 
education, then, is concerned with social relationships 
between different racial and religious groups. In the 
United States, it looks to an intellectual understand- 
ing and appreciation of the cultural contributions of 
all groups to American democratic living. 

A fruitful program of intercultural education must 
be founded on a universal norm of morality govern- 
ing all individual and social life. All persons are bound 
to one another in the unity of human society. Everyone 
has the duty to enrich and perpetuate the unity of hu- 
man society. All are free and equal before the Creator 
and the law. The dignity and worth of every person 
is rooted in his divine origin, his human nature as cre- 
ated by God and his divine destiny. On the basis of 
the divine natural law of morality, all human beings 
can live together peaceably, despite the differences in 
race, religion and customs to which different groups 
have a constitutional, and to a considerable extent a 
natural, right. Democratic living cannot be reconciled 
with intolerance and discriminations. 

No fixed rules for teaching intergroup understand- 
ing can be provided for the teacher. Methods require 
adaptations to various individual and group learning 
situations. The progressive teacher should seek to dis- 
cover what pupils already know, what their interests 
are, how they are motivated, how they learn and modi- 
fy their behavior patterns, and what desirable and un- 
desirable intergroup experiences and attitudes char- 
acterize them. 

Every pupil must be taught the need for democratic 
controls and the importance of discipline. When a 
pupil fails to appreciate and apply controls, prejudice 
and discrimination often occur, and threaten or thwart 
the very liberties guaranteed by democratic life. The 
teacher must therefore take every precaution lest by 
precept or example he or she may encourage discrimi- 
nation in her pupils. 

Modern educators stress the value of group tech- 
niques, or what are called “group processes,” to pro- 





Drs. Redden and Ryan, of Fordham University, are the 
authors of Intercultural Education (Bruce, 1951) and 
A Catholic Philosophy of Education (Bruce, 1942). 
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mote intergroup understandings and cooperation. The 
most effective of these processes are group discussions 
and group evaluations. These “processes,” or group 
techniques, offer much toward the development of the 
child’s social maturity because their proper use helps 
the individual to become self-reliant, cooperative, tol- 
erant and socially versatile. 

Under proper guidance and discipline, group tech- 
niques can contribute toward effecting a desirable bal- 
ance between individual self-realization and socializa- 
tion. Thus, overemphasis of individual freedom, self- 
assertion and self-expression can be balanced by self- 
discipline, self-sacrifice and group cooperation. 

Group processes are often slow and even fail, at 
times, to accomplish desirable intergroup results. In 
such instances direct teaching methods must be ap- 
plied. The child must be taught respect for, and sub- 
mission to, lawfully constituted authority; to uphold 
the American way of life; to labor for the common wel- 
fare of all and hence for the improvement of the social 
order. Four direct methods of instruction have special 
significance for intergroup understanding: reading 
techniques, writing, speaking and the use of audio- 
visual materials. 

There is an increasing supply of books and pam- 
phlets prepared by authorities among the different cul- 
tural groups. In this literature are found suitable read- 
ing materials which show similarities, differences and 
contributions of various groups, and at the same time 
give expression to the ideals and purposes that ought 
to unite mankind in a common bond of humanity. Writ- 
ing essays, plays, letters, stories, radio scripts, songs 
and poems on intercultural topics helps to improve 
attitudes towards those of other groups. 

Important values for intergroup relations can be 
gained from the correct use of oral group techniques, 
and from oral instruction by the teacher. The role of 
the teacher should not be. underestimated in the face 
of modern insistence on the value of group processes. 
The child must be taught the truths of religion and 
the essentials of the social heritage. Stories, lectures, 
discussions, oral reports and debates offer distinct 
means for progress in advancing intergroup under- 
standing. ~ ee 

Various audio-visual devices are also useful, such 
as motion pictures, mapge’tharts, festival pageants, 
music and folk dancigf’ Through careful selection and 
proper use, these materials have value in improving 
intercultural understanding. 

The object of intercultural education is to develop 
proper attitudes toward all individuals and groups 
in the American and the world community. This 
means respecting their basic dignity and rights as 
human persons in God’s world. Beyond that, it means 
learning to understand the particular characteristics, 
for example, of Negroes, Jews, Puerto Ricans, Mexi- 
cans and members of all religious groups in terms 
of their traditions and history. Only in this way can 
we all help one another to become better human 
beings and better Americans, together. 





THE UNIVERSITY 
OF SCRANTON 


Scranton 3, Pennsylvania 
Conducted by the Jesuit Fathers 


Courses Leading to Bachelor’s Degree in 


Arts Biology 

Business Physics 
Pre-Dental Economics 
Pre-Legal Teacher Training 


Pre-Medical Social Sciences 
Pre-Engineering Chemistry 
Psychology Mathematics 


MASTER OF ARTS IN EDUCATION 


Adequate Boarding Facilities in Private Homes 


For Catalog or Information Write to 


THE REGISTRAR 


University of Scranton 
331 Wyoming Avenue 
Scranton 3, Pennsylvania 

















t_ 
OFFER your son 


the best in 
Catholic Tradition 


A Benedictine education inte- 
grating mental and physical train- 


ing to serve the needs of the soul. 


By the 
Monks of St. Benedict, 


educators for fourteen centuries. 


_St. Benedict’s 
College 


ATCHISON, KANSAS 
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NAZARETH 
COLLEGE 


Rochester 18, New York 


Conducted by the 
Sisters of St. Joseph 


B.A. and B.S. Degrees 


Liberal Arts—Science—Education—Art—Music 
—Speech and Dramatics—Secretarial Science— 


Social Service—Nursing—Medical Technology. 

















College of 
MOUNT ST: VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 


Fully Accredited 
Catholic Liberal Arts College for Women 


Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of 
Science Degrees, Liberal Arts, Teacher Training, 
Commerce Education, Nursing 


Offers Advantages of City and Country 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN 








SCHOOL OF THE 
HOLY CHILD 


SUFFERN, NEW YORK 
Accredited. 

College preparatory and general course. Art, 
Music, Dancing, Dramatics. Outdoor sports. 
Resident and Day School. 

Separate Junior Department. 


In beautiful Ramapo Valley. 
40 minutes from New York City. 


Address The Prefect. 
Phone: Suffern 5-0765 


Catalogue. 
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Education for 
foreign service 





Urban H. Fleege 





Havinc RETURNED RECENTLY from three 
years in the Foreign Service, the writer is quite con- 
scious of the scarcity of well-educated Catholics in 
important posts of our State Department’s varied pro- 
grams in foreign countries. 

It is quite disappointing to find so few Catholics 
working in our Foreign Service programs. On an aver- 
age, one would expect to find one in every five. Actual- | 
ly, in positions of influence (and remember 48 per cent 
of Western Germany is Catholic), the ratio is closer to _ 
one in twenty. Are Catholics discriminated against, or 
not selected because of prejudice? Hardly. Could it be 
that we, whose Church lays claim to universality, are 
lacking in international-mindedness? Our schools, es- 
pecially our colleges and universities, have possibly | 
been too intent on preparation for specific professions | 
or vocations, to the exclusion of that non-vocational | 
concentration on international relations and world 
areas which should, in this age, be an essential element 
of a liberal education. | 


ERMC NET meee: 


The U. S. Point Four Program, for example, calls 
for many technical assistants in such areas as engineer- 
ing, economics, agriculture, public health, education, 
etc. Men are needed in these positions who are special- 
ists in one of these fields and, in addition, have a rather 
wide appreciation of the culture, language, history and _ 
problems of a given foreign country. 

Our higher institutions which prepare people in 
fields which may lead to Foreign Service should exam- 
ine their programs in order to determine what contri- 
bution these can make to needed training. Something 
more than courses in language and history is needed. 
In many cases, a new combination of elements from 
anthropology, economics and sociology is called for. 
Colleges might well utilize the experience, at least in 
the planning stages, of those who have been working 
in various educational, welfare and cultural-relations 
programs in foreign countries. 

In 1951 we had 30,000 foreign students in U. S. edu- 
cational institutions; we had 12,000 Americans enrolled 
in foreign universities. While these figures will look 
insignificant when compared to international student 
exchange a decade hence, they nevertheless do point 
to a significant source of assistance in promoting inter- | 
national relations that our schools are neglecting. 

How many of our Catholic students are actively 
helped toward participation in student-exchange and 











Dr. Fleege spent three years (1948-51) as Chief of 
Catholic Affairs on the staff of the U. S. High Com- © 
missioner for Germany. 
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foreign-travel programs? How many of our Catholic 
institutions are associated with the Council of Student 
Travel—an association of some fifty organizations and 
institutions sponsoring serious study tours as educa- 
tional programs? How many of our institutions have 
grasped the opportunities presented by the Fulbright 
Program, the Smith-Mundt Grant, and the dozens of 
other funds available for covering travel and main- 
tenance of exchange teachers and professors? 

Colleges and universities are going to be increasing- 
ly involved in world affairs. Note the number of uni- 
versity personnel filling leading positions in the State 
Department's reorientation programs in Japan, Korea, 
Germany. Note the newly developing technical-assis- 
tance programs in under-developed areas. The move- 
ment of professors back and forth between Govern- 
ment and campus is decidedly on the increase. This 
can be beneficial and advisable as long as higher insti- 
tutions provide enlightened leadership. 

Aside from its role in research, the university, 
through its instructional program, should prepare spe- 
cialists in international relations. It should include in- 
ternational elements in the curricular programs of those 
preparing for careers likely to lead to service on the 
international level. It should readjust the general-edu- 
cation program of all other students so as to develop 
broader international attitudes and insights. 

Colgate has a promising curricular approach to de- 
veloping international understanding in general edu- 


cation. It involves a) study of a selected world area— 
South America, Africa, Far East, etc.—by all sopho- 
mores, and b) a series of fortnightly lectures on 
“World-wide Issues” which transcend specific areas. 

Area Studies in American Universities, recently pub- 
lished by the Social Science Research Council (230 
Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y.), gives details of 29 
different integrated area programs in 19 institutions 
with graduate area offerings. (Only two Catholic insti- 
tutions were found to have integrated area programs 
on the graduate level.) This survey showed that the 
professional area specialist completes all the usual re- 
quirements for a doctorate degree in a special graduate 
department and, in addition, a minimum of one year 
of concentrated work on a major area of the world. 

A committee representing the interests of school 
superintendents, the teaching orders and colleges and 
universities might well be formed for the purpose of 
studying the educational programs of our Catholic 
schools in the light of the above. In addition to specific 
recommendations as to how our educational institu- 
tions might more effectively prepare leaders for service 
on the international level, such a committee might 
awaken Catholic school and college administrators to 
the opportunities available for international student 
and faculty exchange. As the United States moves 
rapidly into a position of world leadership, our educa- 
tional institutions must keep in step or be ready to be 
pushed aside in favor of secular leadership. 











At all bookstores 


The World's First Love 
FULTON J SHEEN 


author of PEACE OF SOUL 


In his newest book, Bishop Sheen 
writes masterfully, movingly 


of 


THE BLESSED VIRGIN MARY 


$3.50 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
330 West 42nd Street, N. Y. 36 
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American Culture 
Programs 





C. Carroll Hollis 





(For the past fifteen years, and particularly since the 
war, interdepartmental programs in American Culture 
have been rapidly expanding on both the undergradu- 
ate and graduate levels. More than one hundred col- 
leges now offer programs in American Culture or 
American Civilization leading to the bachelor’s de- 
gree, and graduate programs are offered in about half 
that many. There are, as yet, no Catholic universities 
offering major work in this field, although the Uni- 
versity of Detroit has now completed its investigation 
and hopes to inaugurate such a program in conjunc- 
tion with the celebration of its seventy-fifth year. Edu- 
cators interested in the committee’s report, which is 
mentioned in the following article, may obtain a mime- 
ographed copy by communicating with the Rev. 
George A. Kmieck, S.J., Dean of the College of Arts 
and Sciences, University of Detroit, Detroit 21, 
Michigan C. C. H.) 


In 1936, in Cambridge, Massachusetts, a famous schol- 
ar gave a speech on American Culture in connection 
with the simultaneous celebration of the Harvard Ter- 
centennial and the inauguration of the new Harvard 
School of American Civilization. The address was 
widely publicized, and one part of it was particularly 
startling—or should have been—to Catholic members 
of the audience. Midway in the address, the speaker 
took it upon himself to give the keynote to American 
culture. In essence he asserted that in spite of all the 
other differences—sectional, social, intellectual—there 
was one characteristic that all native American writ- 
ing had in common. That characteristic, that keynote 
to American culture, was anti-Catholicism. 

By the time this address reached my ears it was 
1937, and I had just started graduate work in Ameri- 
can literature. I had no extensive knowledge of Ameri- 
can writing, but from what I did know I was con- 
vinced that the assertion was wrong. I was surprised 
that I had not seen a Catholic answer to the charge, 
and set out to look for one. But to what was then my 
considerable dismay I did not find even an acknowl- 
edgment, let alone a refutation. 

Through the years that original allegation has been 
considerably modified, but because of the work of 
non-Catholic, not Catholic, scholars. Yet, on the civic 
level, every Catholic is instinctively aware that there 
is no contradiction between his patriotism and his 
faith; he knows in fact that the two virtures can and 
must support each other. Unfortunately, his convic- 
tion has remained at the level of civic participation 
only. The startling fact is that, until very recently, 
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there have been no Catholic scholars sufficiently aware 
of what American culture is to know whether the 
charge was true or not. But certainly it is proper now 
to point out that it is high time that all Americans, 
Catholic and non-Catholic, come to a conscious under- 
standing of what their national inheritance is. 

The need for some sort of orientation in American 
civilization can be seen in many ways, but especially 
in the growing demand that educational institutions, 
especially on the secondary level, provide appropriate 
instruction. Behind the school boards there must be a 
tremendous amount of pressure from parents, P. T. A. 
groups and assorted civic organizations, for there has 
been a steady increase in courses dealing with Ameri- 
can subjects and themes. Although the results are vari- 
ous, and sometimes laughable, the motive is clear—an 
ever-growing concern, even an anxiety, to understand 
the significance of our civilization. Our faith in this 
educational process is but a part of the larger American 
faith in self-knowledge as a prerequisite for intelligent 
citizenship. 

My own interest in this growing concern with Ameri- 
can culture is on the university level. As there has been 
widespread national interest, so has there been an in- 
crease in college courses on American themes, with, 
however, this difference—on the university level Ameri- 
can scholars have assumed the role of leadership in 
establishing value judgments. And this is as it should 
be. For better or worse the graduates of American uni- 
versities are the shapers of national tastes and values. 
With the breakdown of sectional boundaries, with the 
narrowing of social and economic differences, with 
the practical certainty that anyone who desires it may 
receive a college education, the college graduates can 
and do form the one group most actively concerned in 
the transmission of our national inheritance. 

But can the university assist in this transmission by 
offering scattered courses only? One school, in the 
midst of its self-examination to improve its efficiency, 
found that a more positive stand was needed. Two 
years ago the University of Detroit realized that with 
its rapid expansion certain traditional advantages of a 





C. Carroll Hollis, associate professor of English at the : 


University of Detroit, was one of the faculty organizers 
of the American Culture Program which he describes 
in this article. 
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Good Books for Students for Teachers for Readers 
P. J. KENEDY & SONS 
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Outstanding Text Books 





Catholic Faith Books 1-2-3 
The dynamic, authentic and teachable Cate- 
chism adapted into English by the Catholic 
University of America from the Catholic Cate- 
chism by Cardinal Gasparri. 
Book 1, $.30; Book 2, $.45; Book 3, $.75 


Christian 
Social Principles 


By SISTER M. CONSILIA O’BRIEN, O.P., 
Ph.D. A masterful interweaving of source 
material from St. Thomas Aquinas and the 
encyclicals into an invaluable text. $2.40 


Vocational Citizenship 


By EUGENIE A. LEONARD, Ph.D., and 
WALTER J. GREENLEAF. Properly ori- 
ents high school students for their place in 
the social pattern, giving them a philosophy 
that is Christian—not materialistic. $2.35 


Biology for 
High Schools 


By MOTHER M. DaFROSE, O.P., Ph.D. 
“Has blazed a new trail for high school text 
books of biology.,—E. STUARD GOYER, 
Director, Brooklyn Botanic Gardens. Over 600 
illustrations. $2.60 


rw 


THE HOLY BIBLE 


The increasing daily use of the Holy Bible 
is reflected in the nation-wide demand for the 
handsomely bound, clearly printed, illustrated 
KENEDY EDITIONS of oe! Holy Bible. Avail- 
able in the Standard Douay-Rheims Version 
and Confraternity Version in numerous bind- 
ing styles, attractively priced. 


THE CATHOLIC 
MISSAL 


Accepted and used everywhere as the ideal 
missal for school and congregation. English 
text for every day in the year. 

1248 pages, $3.50 to $16.00 


Write for Illustrated Circulars on 
KENEDY Bibles, Prayerbooks and Missals 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS 
12 Barclay Street New York 8, N. Y. 


See the Display of KENEDY PUBLICATIONS 
at Booth #103, N.C.E.A. 


‘No teacher of history can afford 
to miss this book.”’* 


THE MEANING OF 
CIVILIZATION 


By BOHDAN CHUDOBA. “To the reader bemused with the 
ideologies of the mid-twentieth century Dr. Chudoba offers at 
once a penetrating analysis of their conflicting currents and a 
guide out of the labyrinth.”—*sIsTER MARY AUGUSTINE, B.V.M. in 
Books On Trial. $4.00 


Another Big Printing of the 
NEW REVISED EDITION of 


the Standard Handbook of 
Catholic Usage 


THE EXTERNALS OF 
THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 


By MSGR. JOHN F. SULLIVAN, D.D., revised by REV. 
JOHN C. O’LEARY. Up-to-date, simplified; factual information; 
fascinating background reading; answers to all questions about 
Catholic life and usage. “A necessary part of every school library 
and of every teacher’s bookshelf.”"— MSGR. FREDERICK G. 
HOCHWALT, Ph.D., Director NCWC Education Dept. $4.50 


Ideal for instruction and entertainment 


WHAT IS YOUR 
CATHOLIC 1.Q.? 


By FRANCIS BEAUCHESNE THORNTON and TIMOTHY 
MURPHY ROWE. 65 quizzes, informal and informative, on 
Catholicism and the art, science, literature, and philosophy fos- 
tered by the Church through the ages. “Can be used by youth 
groups very effectively and with much benefit."—JOHN J. CONT- 
WAY, Exec. Director, Boy Life Bureau, K. of C. $2.00 





Coming this summer 





An entirely new and unique conception of a prayerbook 
for Clergy, Religious and Laity 


The Holy Trinity Book of Prayers 


Compiled by RT. REV. MSGR. JOHN K. RYAN, Ph.D. 
Draws from the immense and almost untouched treasure of vital, 
fresh and beautiful holy writings in ancient liturgies, Eastern 
liturgies and in the aspirations of saints and potential saints 
throughout all the ages. The old favorite prayers are of course, 
included. Handsomely printed, decorated and bound in four dis- 
tinctive styles. Illustrated by Sister Mary of the Compassion, O.P. 
Send this coupon for full information: 








P. J. KENEDY & SONS 
12 Barclay St., New York 8, N. Y. 
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community or family nature were threatened. With 
the sudden, but apparently permanent, doubling of 
enrolment, it was no longer possible for the student 
to know all his fellow-students or even all the faculty 
members of his college. Because of the breakdown in 
communication, the older interchange of ideas and the 
enviable community of interests seemed now impossi- 
ble of attainment. That these traditional values might 
not be abandoned, the conventional pattern of depart- 
mental instruction was examined to determine what 
revision was possible. 

The consequences of that examination are pertinent 
to all Catholic education. In the last part of the last 
century Americans trained abroad introduced into 
American universities the modern concept of scholar- 
ship. The methods serviceable in the smaller European 
universities seemed immediately suitable here, if for 
different reasons, for American schools were then 
equally small. As a consequence of the new notions of 
scholarship, specialization was born, and departmen- 
talization of instruction followed. 

In itself departmentalization is, of course, neither 
good nor bad. Indeed, it is still true that a majority of 
the ends of higher education can best be attained 
through departmental programs, and radical revision 
which would throw out existing departments would be 
nonsensical. But sometimes, in the interests of depart- 
mental efficiency, concentration may overreach itself 
and threaten the interchange of ideas and the interplay 
of the scholarly disciplines essential to integrated edu- 
cation. This is a danger which the large university can- 
not escape. 

It would be pleasant if we could accept the auto- 
matic rejoinder—“then let’s have smaller schools.” That 
would be as impractical as getting rid of large hos- 
pitals or libraries. But the problem is not a dilemma. 
A workable if not ideal solution may be found in the 
interdepartmental program. The traditional procedure 
by which the student prepares himself through con- 
centration on one of the long-established departmental 
curricula has been called vertical specialization. In 
recent years there has been a reaction away from verti- 
cal specialization to what may be called horizontal 
specialization, that is, toward preparation of the stu- 
dent through properly integrated interdepartmental 
study. 

These interdepartmental programs, sometimes called 
area programs, have been organized between as many 
as nine related departments and so have re-established 
communication among them. The development is 
undoubtedly one of the healthiest signs of educational 
vitality, and its growth should be encouraged. Catholic 
schools are traditionally conservative, yet it would be 
very unfortunate if the larger Catholic universities 
should fail to provide their students with the integra- 
tion that the interdepartmental programs are designed 
to provide. 

At the University of Detroit, examination of the 
possible areas for interdepartmental study has been 
and still is going on. Some results, already in effect, 
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but no school that I know of insists that classes be 














Vith | are the area-concentration programs set up in the fields 
z of | of political science, psychology and sociology. Although made up narrowly and exclusively of American Culture 
Jent it is now possible for the interested student to take a majors. 
ulty series of related courses in separate departments, still Indeed, if anything, the opposite is true. The Ameri- 
n in further integration is sought to bring about the desired can Culture student selects, under advisement, from 
the unity. the courses normally offered by the separate depart- 
»ssi- The most though-stimulating and far-reaching in- ments those which naturally relate to each other, or 
ight |, novation, however, is the projected American Culture those which satisfy some particular interest in some 
art- program, through which the University hopes to use phase of American civilization, or those which fill some 
yhat the new interdepartmental techniques to channel the educational or cultural gap in his background and 
| new interest in American civilization, and to demon- training. Much of the growing popularity of the pro- 
rent strate the place and function of Catholicism in that gram among administrators is, indeed, due to this 
last civilization. inherent flexibility. 
into} At present, in the conventional college, it is not The report of the University of Detroit investigating 
lar- possible for a student to make the intellectual discovery committee presents much of the above in explicit de- 
ean of his own country the goal of his curricular program. tail, explaining in particular the composite schedule of 
for The very fact that he must major in English or history classes drawn from existing programs, the weighting 
hen er philosophy or political science means that most of of the different courses, the administration of the pro- 
; of the courses he takes will be confined to his major gram through a committee composed of members from 
en- | department. contributing departments, and in particular the key 
But the American Culture program crosses depart- problem of implementing a program at the university 
her mental lines, so that the student may take courses in which would be similar in organization to those at 
,of American art, economics, education, history, literature, other American colleges and yet appropriate to its 
red ~=—Sséiphlosophyy, political thought, religious ideas. A practi- role as a Catholic university. 
ion cal merit of such a program is that few new courses This last problem resolves itself ultimately into that 
be need be prepared (at the University of Detroit only of orientation. Specifically, for each of the courses 
yrt- | | one—American religious ideas) and that no rigid order given, the subject matter should be similar to (though 
self of courses need alter the normal offering of the con- not necessarily identical with ) that offered at any other 
lay } _ tributing departments. Key courses may need some American college, but the treatment of that subject 
lu- : revision if they are to contribute to a unified whole, matter should be such that the Christian traditions 
an- a 
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and principles of the student are constantly employed 
in analysis, correlation and evaluation. 

The most important reason for the recent and sudden 
popularity of American Culture programs is that they 
best supply the synthesis, the integration, the cultural 
perspective for which not only the college student but 
the nation itself unconsciously yearns. This is not the 
place to enlarge upon the nature of American culture, 
but it is proper to point out the need to find that cul- 
ture and to know it. It is not true, of course, that Ameri- 
can culture is, at present, Catholic. Indeed, part of the 
function of the program at a Catholic school would be 
to show what aspects of our civilization the Christian 
can accept and what he should reject. 

It is true, nevertheless, that American culture is cer- 
tainly less aggressively anti-Catholic than it once was, 
and it can be shown that the nation is approaching 
(albeit haltingly) a culture based on spiritual and 
Christian principles of which the Church has been the 
traditional guardian and spokesman. And this, too, it 
would be the function of an American Culture program 


Cautionary note 

The title and the name of the author of My Wild 
Irish Rogues, by Vivien Hallinan (Doubleday. $3. Pub- 
lished April 10), is going to lead many a prospective 
reader to think that he will be reading the story of fine 
Catholic family life. This seems distressingly doubt- 
ful. Vincent Hallinan, the author’s husband, after 
being graduated from the University of San Francisco, 
became a leftist and joined the Progressive party, 
which was really a Communist front. As lawyer for 
Harry Bridges in the trial in which the defendant 
was convicted of perjury, Mr. Hallinan drew two 
six-month jail terms for contempt of court. The 
U. S. Supreme Court has recently upheld the convic- 
tion. In January he tried to cross over into Canada with 
Paul Robeson to speak at a Communist-led union rally. 
They were removed from the train by border guards. 
He was recently recommended as the Progressive 
party’s candidate for President of the United States. 
We'll review this book immediately. This interim cau- 
tion is intended to save readers from being dismally 


to reveal. 


duped. 





“A substantial place” 





LA SALLE, PATRON OF ALL 
TEACHERS 





By Edward A. Fitzpatrick. Bruce. 
428p. $6 


The subtitle of Dr. Fitzpatrick’s ex- 
pansive work on de la Salle is derived 
from the Brief of Pope Pius XII, 
dated May 15, 1950, declaring St. 
John Baptist de la Salle “principal 
patron before God of all teachers of 
youth.” The book is divided into a 
prolog and two parts. The prolog ex- 
amines critically the treatment of de 
la Salle’s educational achievement by 
historians of education. The first part 
of the book is educational biography, 
and the second educational history. 

To a certain extent Dr. Fitzpatrick 
covers ground already covered by 
W. J. Battersby (Brother Clair Stanis- 
laus) in his book De La Salle: A Pi- 
oneer of Modern Education (1949). 
But he covers the ground much more 
thoroughly, quoting so extensively 
from de la Salle’s Conduct of Schools 
as almost to provide a new edition, 
as well as a valuable context, of that 
out-of-print educational classic. And 
he fills in both summarily and in de- 
tail the substantial contributions of 
de la Salle to educational theory and 
practice: 


The Institute of the Brothers 
of Christian Schools; the creation 
of a body of professional school- 
masters; the professional training 
of teachers; the normal school; 
gratuitous education for poor 
children; the vernacular in prim- 
ary education; good _ schools 


through better school manage- 
ment; good schools through what 
to teach—religion; good schools 
through better teaching methods; 
good schools through better ad- 
ministration; meeting special in- 
dividual and community educa- 
tional needs, i. e. the education 
of juvenile delinquents, continu- 
ation education, the Latinless 
boarding school and vocational 
training. 
The author devotes a chapter to de la 
Salle’s “massive mobilization” of 
reasons in favor of using the ver- 
nacular rather than the traditional 
Latin in the elementary schools for 
the poor—a subject of merely academic 
interest now, but in de la Salle’s time 
one of intense controversy. Another 
ably argued chapter discusses the 
much-criticized rule of “silence” in de 
la Salle’s pedagogy, whose aim, Dr. 
Fitzpatrick shows, was quiet and or- 
der in the classroom, not a deadening, 
repressive silence imposed upon pupil 
and teacher alike, as historians of 
education have commonly maintained. 
Of importance, too, was de la Salle’s 
adaptation of the “simultaneous” 
teaching method, which the author 
places in its necessary historical set- 
ting. 

There are two minor complaints to 
register. One is that the index is in- 
adequate. Authorities quoted substan- 
tially several times get only a single 
page reference (e. g. Henry Barnard, 
Compayré, Cubberley, Paul Monroe, 
Pierre Marique), and a number more 
are not even listed. The second com- 
plaint is that Dr. Fitzpatrick did not 
establish contact between the past and 
the present, between the pedagogy of 
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de la Salle and the pedagogy of the 
Brothers of the Christian Schools to- 
day. His three-line epilog simply says: 
“It would be a rash, uninformed or 
prejudiced historian of education who 
did not give La Salle a substantial 
place in the history of education.” 
The author has brilliantly substan- 
tiated this claim. And yet educational 
historians need to be told, and shown, 
that de la Salle’s pedagogy and spirit 
live on in the 14,000 Christian Broth- 
ers who are today teaching 300,000 
boys in 1,265 institutions on all five 
continents. But perhaps that is for 
another book. ALLAN P. FARRELL 


What did they get? 





THEY WENT TO COLLEGE 





By Ernest Havemann and Patricia Sal- 
ter West. Harcourt, Brace. 277p. $4 


The folklore about the American col- 
lege graduate is almost endless. Now 
comes a book designed to eliminate 
the need for folklore by replacing it 
with objective, carefully analyzed sta- 
tistical data. The only weakness in the 
solution is that some may question the 
validity of the data. 

The importance of the book and the 
interest in it are beyond doubt. Even 
before its publication, college faculty 
members were passing from hand to 
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hand, and debating about, a “canned” 
article on the book thoughtfully pro- 
vided by the publishers for the use of 
any college alumni magazine willing to 
devote space to this most interesting 
topic. Others, faculty and alumni alike, 
have been drawn into the discussion 
by the publishers’ newspaper ads. 

A liberal arts dean, who is also pro- 
fessor of English literature, has de- 
scribed the book (unseen and unread) 
as “a typical Time Magazine survey.” 
It really is, and the reader’s judgment 
will inevitably be influenced by his 
opinion of such research. In this case, 
Time surveyed 9,064 graduates of 
1,037 higher institutions, constituting 
somewhat more than half of all the 
living alumni of 84.4 per cent of all 
degree-granting institutions whose 
names fell within a particular alpha- 
betical grouping. The original ques- 
tionnaire had been sent to a list of 
17,053 whose family names started 
with the letters Fa, supplied from the 
records of the cooperating colleges. 

The questionnaire data, collected in 
1947 and supplemented by interviews 
in January of 1948, were first used by 
Time for its own purposes. Then, be- 
cause the data seemed too thorough to 
waste, it was decided to have them 
further analyzed by the Bureau of Ap- 
plied Social Research at Columbia 
University. This work was done by 
Dr. West, whose co-author describes 
her as “a sociologist with no special 
interest in writing.” This analysis was 
next turned over to Mr. Havemann, a 
professional writer experienced in the 
final preparation of such survey re- 
ports. 

Space permits no more than a 
meagre sample of the results. Our 
readers will hardly be surprised to 
learn that Catholic alumni (not neces- 
sarily alumni of Catholic colleges) 
have a superior record for church- 
going (for men: Catholic, 79 per cent; 
Protestant, 46 per cent; Jewish, 12 per 
cent), but may be startled to learn 
that Catholic women graduates are 
less likely to marry than those of other 
faiths (unmarried women graduates: 
Jewish, 23 per cent; Protestant, 31 per 
cent; Catholic, 48 per cent). A pleas- 
ant surprise may be evoked by the 
finding that the marital stability of 
both men and women in the college 
group is considerably above that for 
the general population of our country. 

The data of the survey are clearly 
and interestingly presented, with over 
fifty charts of outstanding quality. If 
you have any interest at all in the post- 
college career of the alumnus, don’t 
miss this book. You may find some 
data which you will question, and some 
interpretations with which you will not 
agree, but you will find little that is not 

interesting. | Francis J. DoNOHUE 


Training social workers 


SOCIAL WORK EDUCATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES 








By Ernest V. Hollis and Alice L. Tay- 
lor. Columbia University Press. 422p. 
$5.50 


The increased demand for social 
workers during the last twenty-five 
years has greatly exceeded the supply 
of trained personnel graduated from 
the professional schools. Of the 70,000 
to 100,000 social work positions clas- 
sified by the 1950 Federal Census, 
two-thirds were filled by persons with 
no graduate professional education. 
As a consequence, conflicting opinions 
have arisen regarding the amount of 
responsibility for professional training 
which should be assumed by colleges. 
The National Council on Social Work 
Education was formed in 1946 to in- 
vestigate and resolve this problem. 
The Council, in turn, sponsored the 
study, Social Work Education in the 
United States, to determine what the 
character of social work education 
should be in the immediate future. 

A grant was obtained from the Car- 
negie Corporation, and the services 
of an educational expert from outside 
the field of social work were secured 
to carry out the study. Ermest V. Hol- 
lis, chief of college administration, 
Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, was selected to direct the 
study, and a social-work practitioner 
and educator, Alice L. Taylor, train- 
ing consultant, Bureau of Public As- 
sistance, Federal Security Agency, 
was chosen by him to serve as assis- 
tant director. 

The purpose of the report was 


to establish some bench marks 
in the field of social-work educa- 
tion that the profession and uni- 
versity officials can use in chart- 
ing a course for the next two or 
three decades. It does not pro- 
vide a blueprint for such a ven- 
ture. 


This last statement must be kept in 
mind when evaluating the study. 
The first part of the study, which 
presents the evolution of social-work 
education, its status, scope and prob- 
able expanded role in the future, may 
appear, during a first reading of the 
book, to be an unnecessary padding 
of the text. However, when one at- 
tempts to revise a present-day cur- 
riculum in a professional school, Part 
I becomes stimulating and provoca- 
tive. The historical review of social- 
work education emphasizes that this 
education had its beginning as an ap- 
prenticeship training. When we ex- 
amine our present-day education of 
social workers, it seems that more than 
the vestiges of apprenticeship are still 
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with us. This fact demands the seri- 
ous thought of educators, if social 
work is to attain full professional 
stature. 

The second important consideration 
which can be derived from Part I is 
the importance of defining the field 
of social work and of deciding what 
we are educating for. The central 


theme of the book now emerges. It 
is a challenge to provide our society, 
both national and international, with 
leadership and statesmanship in social 
welfare. I believe that social-work 
educators throughout the country will 
agree that we have not been provid- 
ing this leadership sufficiently, either 
in the past or at the present time. 











A priest who fought for his ideal— 
all men are brothers 
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BOOKMAN - SCHOLAR - PROPAGANDIST 


BY LEWIS HANKE 


A saint, a fool... 


or a dangerous fanatic? Here is an 


important new opinion of the 16th-century Dominican 
friar who devoted his life to Christianizing the Indians 


by brotherhood, instead of bloodshed... 


who has 


been called the greatest religious leader to come to 
America. Every reader will find this book an inspira- 
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Be Ye Perfect 


By REV. DAVID L. GREENSTOCK, S.T.D. 
$5.00 


@ We have excellent treatises on asceticism and mysticism, theologi- 
cally scientific and comprehensive; and we have popular works on 


these same subjects, works that are stimulating and appealing. Be Ye 
Perfect is both theologically painstaking and popular in its treatment 
of the spiritual life. It is remarkably free from technical terminology. 


Dr. Greenstock, though not presenting a mediocre standard of 
spiritual perfection, contends that it is within the reach of all. His 
distinction between essential perfection and accidental perfection is 
one of the points in which he is at variance with many writers on 


asceticism. 


The trait most striking in this work is the comforting contention 
that perfection is intended for all and therefore is possible for all. 
Many religiously minded persons who have been deterred by the 
supposed unattainable loftiness of spiritual perfection will find their 
aspirations encouraged by Be Ye Perfect. 
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Furthermore, allege the authors, 
educators will have to decide whether 
or not they are to train social work- 
ers to serve in programs of social 
insurance, vocational rehabilitation, 
labor unions, business corporations, 
international organizations, public 
health, public schools, recreational 
agencies and correctional agencies, in 
addition to the functions presently 
being performed. 

With these thoughts on the founda- 
tion for educational planning, the 
authors proceed to the task of chart- 
ing a course for social work educa- 
tion by examining the roles of un- 
dergraduate colleges in social-work 
education and of graduate profes. 
sional education in social work, the 
organization and administration of 
schools of social work, the educational 
responsibilities of social-work organi- 
zations, and accreditation in the field 
of social-work education. 

In this examination the authors 
challenge some of the current prao- 
tices, specifically the courses of in- 
struction in research in the graduate 
curriculum. 

Other educational trends, such as 
the use of a basic curriculum for all 
social workers, are approved. But the 
authors readily perceive that the pro- 
fession has not identified the con- 
cepts fundamental to social work 
which should be required of all stu- 
dents. 

The study resolves no issues, but 
offers stimulating challenges and pro- 
posals to those responsible for mold- 
ing social work education to meet the 
needs of our society. A framework 
within which existing programs of so- 
cial work education might be exam- 
ined has been provided and thus the 
objectives of the study have been 
satisfactorily fulfilled. 

It should be noted that the frame- 
work is so constructed that each 
school must define its own philosophy 
and objectives. The importance of 
values in education is recognized by 
the authors, but since the study is 
not a blueprint, these values are not 
specified. The probability that some 
educators will not recognize the 
necessity of religion in education im- 
poses a greater responsibility upon 
Catholic schools and social workers to 
provide the leaven of religion where- 
ever social workers operate in society. 

The profession of social work is 
eminently indebted to Dr. Hollis and 
Miss Taylor for their critical and 
courageous examination of social-work 
education. They have spaded the 
field for us, but the work of revising 
education for social workers has only 
begun. The larger task is the respon- 
sibility of the total profession. 

Rrra L. Lynn 
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MORAL PROBLEMS IN SOCIAL 
WORK 





By Charles R. McKenney, S.J. Bruce. 
13lp. $2.50 


In the lives of many men and women 
there is frequently no one more im- 
portant or more influential than the 
social worker. To the poor the social 
worker is oftentimes high priest and 
sister confessor. In the social work- 
er’s hands sometimes lie decisions con- 
cerning how much food the family 
may eat, whether or not the mother 
should have another baby, whether 
Mary should be allowed to marry, 
whether the husband should be 
thrown in jail. 

For these and many other reasons 
the social worker can be a missionary 
or a menace. Because so many social 
workers are trained in the traditions 
of Sigmund Freud and are amoral, 
if not anti-religious, in their thinking 
and case work, a book such as this 
makes a valuable contribution to a 
field of study that has been thus far 
little influenced by the Church. 

Father McKenney intends this to 
be a handy manual of moral prin- 
ciples for social case workers. The 
first half of the book contains a read- 
able summary of the moral tract De 
Principiis. Subjects such as morality, 
natural and positive law, the prin- 
ciple of double effect, cooperation in 
an immoral act, and conscience are 
adequately and well treated. The lat- 
ter part of the book concerns par- 
ticular moral questions or problems 
that are part of a case worker’s daily 
life. Non-judgmental attitudes, prob- 
lems arising from the interview, prob- 
lems of the social group workers, the 
preservation of life and bodily in- 
tegrity, abortion, chastity, marriage, 
birth contro] and inoperable cases are 
simply discussed. 

The book is good but unnecessarily 
abstract. On page 57 we read: 


When we speak of relationship 
(between worker and client) and 
its value in leading to beneficial 
results, we should make it clear 
that we recognize relationship as 
a tool, as a means toward an end, 
and not as an end in itself. The 
worker’s desire for acceptance by 
the client may confuse the issue 
regarding the true value of re- 
lationship, and may easily be 
sought after for its own sake 
rather than as a tool that will 
help the client make a better 
adjustment. 


On page 68 the social worker is de- 
scribed as sometimes facing this situ- 
ation: “Dishonesty may be detected 
by a group worker supervising mem- 
bers on a public conveyance. Some 
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members of the group may take ad- 
vantage of boarding the conveyance 
without paying the fare.” I suppose 
the author is warning social workers 
against children who slip under turn- 
stiles. 

A more serious criticism is the use 
of trifling examples to illustrate major 
moral points. At one point (p. 52), 
after insisting on the necessity of a 
worker’s forming a right conscience, 
Father McKenney outlines the pro- 
cedure for a worker who wants to 
take a child to the ball game even 
though he suspects his agency forbids 
such pleasantries. In a field replete 
with violations of the moral law, the 
author could have dug up a more 
crucial casus conscientiae than that. 

These observations in no wise de- 
tract from the worthwhileness of the 
book. I believe, however, that social 
workers would have been benefitted 
more by this excellent moral theology 
if questions and answers were used 
or if at the beginning of each chapter 
actual cases introduced the various 
moral principles discussed. 

Georce A. KELLY 





CAESAR: a Biography 





By Gérard Walter. Translated from 
the French by Emma Craufurd. 
Edited by Therese Pol. Scribner. 
637p. $5 


It was Hegel in his Philosophy of His- 
tory, who called Caesar the “perfect 
example of Roman adaptation of 
means to ends.” Whether or not one 
supports Hegel’s view of what I might 
call the zig-zag motion of history, the 
means used and the end attained in 
the case of Caesar have always been a 
fascinating study. And what has made 
it more fascinating has been the fact 
that, unless one can look upon the 
world with the Olympian detachment 
of a Spengler or a Toynbee, one’s final 
judgment on Julius Caesar will always 
be largely colored by one’s own na- 
tionality, politics and social back- 
ground. 

M. Gérard Walter comes to the 
study of Roman history after long re- 
search in the period of the French 
Revolution. He is as well the author 
of a volume on Brutus (1938), one on 
the fall of Carthage (1948), and La 
chute de [Empire romaine (1951). 

With the exception of a few imag- 
inative passages, the author follows, 
for the most part, the various primary 
sources for Caesar’s life. It is, of 
course, not sufficient to go back to 
“primary sources”; one must in addi- 
tion weigh their evidence and attempt 
to disentangle the various traditions 
on which they drew. Too much cre- 
dence should not be given to the 
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chronique scandaleuse of Suetonius, 
Hadrian’s secretary; and one should 
discount the imperialistic sympathies 
of Cassius Dio, who wrote a century 
later. And even though Sallust, for 
example, was an eye-witness, one 
must always remember that he writes 
from the Caesarian point of view. 

M. Walter does indeed manage to 
avoid many of the pitfalls that lie in 
the path of the unwary. He does not 
canonize Caesar after the manner of 
Mommsen: he knews his subject too 
well for that. At the same time, I 
think, the viciousness of the Caesarian 
party does not sufficiently emerge; 
and Cicero comes off badly in the 
process. Cicero's failings are, of 
course, too well known to be de- 
fended; but that he connived at 
Clodius’ sacrilegious attendance at the 
Bona Dea festival in 62 B. C. (p. 87), 
is an hypothesis which I cannot 
accept. 

One of the finest parts of the book 
is the account of Caesar’s expedition 
in Gaul and Britain, and here the 
bibliographical documentation is all 
that one could wish for. M. Walter’s 
narrative has a power and a fascina- 
tion that holds one to the end. If there 
is any thesis, it is perhaps the one 
which M. Walter had _ suggested 
earlier in his Brutus: that Caesar’s 
assassination was due not only to his 
monarchical aspirations, but also to 
his personal failure to conciliate the 
republicans. 

The book will prove of great value 
to instructors in high schools and col- 
leges, and it could well serve as the 
basis for a graduate seminar on Julius 
Caesar, or in connection with a course 
in the “Great Books.” It will provoke, 
I trust, a good deal of thought. The 
author was indeed not unaware of the 
wider implications of a biography of 
Caesar at this particular time, for, as 
he warns us in his preface: “The God- 
like creature, symbolizing the perpe- 
tual incarnation of human power 
which will torture the world as long 
as there are men. . . . is outside the 
range of this book.” 

HERBERT A. MUSURILLO 





BROTHER THOMAS KANE: Assistant 
Superior-General of the De La Salle 
Brothers 





By Rev. Brother Philip, F.S.C. Lasal- 
lian Publications, Castletown, Leix, 
Ireland. 158p. $1.50 


Graduating from the engineering de- 
partment of Queen’s University, Cork, 
while his father, Sir Robert Kane, 
F.R.S., was still president of that in- 
stitution, Thomas Kane emigrated to 
San Francisco at the age of twenty. 
Inspired by the critical plight of Cath- 
olic education in the growing city by 
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the Golden Gate, he soon entered the 
local province of the De La Salle 
brothers to whom, for almost si 
years, he was to render such distin- 
guished service as teacher and presi- 
dent of St. Mary’s College, San Fran- 
cisco, Manhattan College, New York 
City, De La Salle Training College, 
Waterford, Ireland, and finally as As- 
sistant Superior General of his order, 

Published very appropriately on the 
third centenary of the birth of St. John 
Baptist de la Salle and in the jubilee 
year of his canonization, this biog- 
raphy of Br. Thomas contains a mini- 
mum of notable external events, but 
his personal traits, his extraordinary 
spirit of piety and self-effacement, and 
his extreme exactness in observing the 
rules of his Order make his history 
worthy of record as a source of edi- 
fication for readers of all classes. It 
should be especially interesting to the 
many friends, both in Ireland and 
America, who, as fellow-religious or 
as students under his care, knew and 
loved Br. Thomas Kane. 

Joun J. HEary 
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THE WORD 


“Almighty God, we beseech Thee to 
grant of Thy bounty that we who 
have completed these paschal ob- 
servances may keep them in our life 
and behavior” (Prayer for Sunday 
after Easter). 


The fashionably dressed worshipers 
streamed from the church to take their 
places in the Easter parade. The men 
were pleasantly conscious of their 
well-groomed appearance. The women 
experienced a real lift to their morale 
when their tasteful ensembles merited 
more than a passing glance from the 
festive passers-by. 

“Solomon in all his glory was not 
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arrayed as one of these.” The royal 
son of David knew the value that men 
and women place on proper garments. 
He showed that in his description of 
the “valiant woman” in the last chap- 
ter of his Proverbs. By the labor of 
her hands the ideal wife and mother 
provided for herself and her husband 
and family the finest of clothing. “Her 
husband is honorable in the gates, 
when he sitteth among the senators 
of the land.” But Solomon concluded 
that all this external honor and beauty 
is “deceitful and vain” unless its 
quest is motivated by the desire to 
please God with the inner beauty of 
the soul. 

This is the lesson of today’s liturgy. 
In ancient times the catechumens who 
were baptized on Holy Saturday wore 
their white baptismal robes for the 
eight days of the Easter festivities that 
followed. When they put aside these 


festal garments they were reminded,, 


even as the little baby is reminded 
at the baptismal font today, “to keep 
them pure and without stain before 
the judgment seat of God.” 

This is the tenor of the prayer in 
today’s Mass, as we see from the 
breviary homily of St. Augustine. He 
says: “The paschal solemnity comes 
to an end with today’s festivity. And 
so today the robes of the newly bap- 
tized are changed, but in such wise 


that the shining whiteness which is 
taken from the clothing is ever kept 
in the heart.” 

Half a century before Augustine, 
St. Ephraem in one of his Epiphany 
hymns told of the symbolism of the 
baptismal robe. “The older sheep 
within [the fold] . . . run to kiss the 
new lambs added to the flock. Pure 
white, they are clothed in white.” 
Then, addressing the neophytes, the 
saint continued: “Your bodies are pure 
white within and without, just like 
your garments.” He exhorted the 
newly baptized to keep those gar- 
ments ever clean. Baptismal innocence 
once lost, he said, is like a pearl that 
cannot be found again. But peniten- 
tial tears can wash away the stains 
if the robes have been defiled. 

The great “Easter parade” to which 
we have all been called is described 
by St. John in the Apocalypse. The 
“Lamb that was slain” will head that 
procession. He will be followed by 
those of all races and nations who 
have kept their robes undefiled. Glo- 
rious, too, will be the part of those 
who cast aside the evils of their past 
and “washed their robes in the blood 
of the Lamb.” They shall be clothed 
“in fine linen, shining bright. For the 
fine linen is the just deeds of the saints” 
(Apoc. 19:8). 

Joun J. Scanton, S.J. 
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THREE WISHES FOR JAMIE. Anne 
Jeffreys is as lovely and John Raitt as 
stalwart as stage lovers can be imag- 
ined this side of illusion, and their 
personal pulchritude is among the 
major attractions of the production 
presented by Albert and Arthur Lewis 
at the Mark Hellinger. Their com- 
petence in handling their roles makes 
the imperishable love of the charac- 
ters they represent believable, and 
their rich voices lend distinction to 
Ralph Blane’s songs. While their con- 
tribution to the production is large, 
their compensation is adequate. The 
time will come, assuming that civiliza- 
tion survives and returns to sanity, 
when their descendants will treasure 
the memory that their ancestors were 
the original Jamie McRuin and Maeve 
Harrigan. 

Jamie is an Irishman who has the 
rare good luck of talking with the 
Queen of Irish fairies, who promises 
to make his three fondest wishes come 
true. He immediately wishes for travel, 
a wife as beautiful as the fairy queen 


and a son who speaks Gaelic. When 
he migrates from Ireland to Georgia, 
his first wish has come true. But his 
other wishes get detoured somehow, 
probably because Jamie did not make 
his desires sufficiently definite, or per- 
haps because the fairy was not listen- 
ing too attentively. When the wishes 
are finally delivered they are not ac- 
cording to specifications. He marries 
a woman as beautiful as the Fairy 
Queen, all right; but the son he even- 
tually sires is not only unable to speak 
Gaelic, but is a mute who cannot talk 
at all. 

The story, based on Charles O’Neal’s 
Christopher Prize novel, is one that 
a lugubrious German or Scandinavian 
dramatist might welcome as the seurce 
of a frenetic tragedy of frustration. 
Mr. O’Neal and Abe Burrows chose 
to make a comedy of it, however; and 
the result of their decision is an ap- 
pealing love story with a sauce of 
genial humor. George Jenkins de- 
signed the settings and Miles the cos- 
tumes, and both are beautiful in their 
simplicity. 

Miss Jeffreys and Mr. Raitt are 
starred in their roles, while Bert 
Wheeler is featured as the character 
who dispenses most of the fun. The 
spirited dances were contributed by 
Ted Cappy. Mr. Burrows deserves 
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Another reprint of 


THE CATHOLIC 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Volumes One to Fifteen plus Index 
and Supplement I (1922). Black 
Cloth. 


Price $100.00 plus postage and 
packing. 


AVAILABLE NOW 


May be ordered separately by those 
already possessing THs CaTHOLic 
ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


Supplement II, loose-leaf, First and 
Second Sections, with binder bound 
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hold seven sections. Price $11.50. 
Third Section ready in April. 
Price $3.50. 
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CATHOLIC PARENTS! 


—as well as Teachers and Clergy 
—you should be receiving 


THE CATHOLIC 
EDUCATIONAL 
REVIEW 


(Monthly—September to June) 


Ki up with your children, their 
problems, the problems and meth- 
ods of Catholic education, contri- 
butions of leading Catholic educa- 
tors. Elementary, Secondary, col- 
legiate levels. News from the field, 
reviews of recent books. 


Subseription—$4.00 per year 
NOW... 
Special Introductory Offer 
$1.00 for 3 months! Write today! 











The Catholic Educational Review 
e/e The Catholic University of America 
Washingten 17, D. C. 
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SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


A Liberal Arts College for Women. 
at o B.A., BS. and B.S. in 
ibrary Science degrees. Approved b 
the Association of iatithien Waiventt. 
ties. Holds membership in the National 
Catholic Educational Association. Lib- 
eral arts, nursing, home economics, 
elementary and secondary teaching, and 
physical education. Conducted by the 

Sisters of St. Joseph of Carondelet. 


For information, address THE DEAN 


College of St. Catherine 


2004 Randolph Avenue, St. Paul 1, Minnesota 











— TEGAWITHA — 
Catholic Camp for Girls 


On sunny top of the Poconos. 800 
acres on private lake. All land sports, 
swimming, riding, dancing, dramat- 
ies, crafts. Junior and Senior groups. 
Private chapel on grounds, 35th year. 
Directors: Mrs. James P. Lynch and 
Mrs. William M. Lynch. 


CATALOG: 
Camp Tegawitha, Box A, 
Tobyhanna, Pa. 














DOMINICAN CAMP 
FOR GIRLS 


Catholic Camp, resident chaplain, 7-17 years. 
5 age groups, Kelleys Island, O., on Lake 
Erie. Different, individual, life-lasting in- 
fluence, all sports, $150, eight weeks. Catalog. 


SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 
ADRIAN, MICH. 











CRANWELL= 


A Catholic Camp for Boys 7-14 
Under leadership of Jesuit Fathers 
Offers a well-rounded program of recrea- 
tion and cultural activities. Ideally located 
in heart of Berkshires on scenic 400- 
acres estate. Featuring riding, swimming, 
olf. Private 9-hole course. iso base- 

, tennis, crafts, fishing, trips. Altitude 
1250 ft., 140 miles from N. Y. and 
Boston. Modern equipment. Nurse. Also 
winter school, es 8 through 12. 

For catalog write 
Rev. D. Augustine Keane, 8.3. 
Cranwell School, Box 426 Lenox, 








CAMP NOTRE DAME 


IN THE FOOTHILLS OF THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 





NAMASCHAUG 
LAKE SPOFFORD 
$225 for season; $130 per month 


MARQUETTE 


Four wks., $135; Two wks., $70 








For Booklet Write 
JOHN E. CULLUM (Boys) 


Camp Notre Dame, Capitol Building, Union ersey 
no answer Call UNion 5-7178 


Phone UNion 3-3840 — if 


BOYS~=—=—" AGES 6 TO 16" GIRLS 








SPRUCELAND 
GRANITE LAKE 
$250 for season; $140 per month 


Resident Chaplain and Registered Nurse 
at Each Camp — Physician in Attendance. 
Balanced Meals — Finest Equipment — 
Beautiful waterfronts—Mature Supervision. 
Transportation included in all Fees. 








Several other “extras” have become “intras” 


MR. and MRS. L. T. FELL (Girls) 


City, New 
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applause for his faultless direction, 
The musical embroidery, as previously 
hinted, was composed by Ralph Blane, 
Altogether Three Wishes for Jamie is 
a production that is lively, colorful 
and entertaining. 

Lending significance to the admir- 
able performance and handsome 
mounting is the wholesomeness of Mr, 
O’Neal’s characters. Although they are 
social nomads, they have deep spiri- 
tual roots, and carry along with them 
a body of beliefs and legends and 
loyalties and the assurance of having 
a place in an ordered universe. They 
are so persuasive, so real, that any 
wild or fantastic venture they may in- 
cubate seems as natural as breathing, 
even Jamie McRuin’s conversation 
with the Fairy Queen. Their annals, 
as recorded by O’Neal and Burrows, 
are light-hearted without being fri- 
volous, decorous without being stuffy. 
What I'm trying to say is, I like the 
show. THEOPHILUs LEwis 





FILMS 











MY SON JOHN is an example of what 
André Gide probably had in mind 
when he said: “It’s fine sentiments that 
go to make bad literature.” The picture 
is Leo McCarey’s anti-Communist 
magnum opus and it has some very 
laudable features. It attempts, by tell- 
ing the story of a mother’s anguish as 
her son is gradually revealed as a 
traitor to God and his country, to lift 
the problem of communism out of the 
sphere of lurid melodrama to which it 
had been relegated by earlier screen 
treatments, and set it forth in universal, 
human terms. 

This is a mother-son conflict and 
is played by extremely capable per- 
formers, Helen Hayes and the late 
Robert Walker. It consequently has 
plenty of opportunity to emerge in all 
its pity and terror. Unfortunately, 
McCarey has been so preoccupied 
with being edifying and eye-opening 
that he has manipulated situations 
and characters out of all resemblance 
to human behavior. 

In keeping with the cautionary pur- 
pose of the story, the Communist son 
must be established as a big wheel. 
The picture describes him as an intel- 
lectual giant who at the age of thirty 
holds a government post (the nature 
of which, understandably enough, is 
unspecified) of such obvious prestige 
and importance that he has been in- 
vited to deliver the commencement 
address at his State university alma 
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mater. Yet the script has him talking 
and acting like a callow college boy 
who has just discovered the lure of 
rationalism. 

His inner motives are just as contra- 
dictory and difficult to follow. At the 
beginning of the picture he is a suffi- 
ciently convinced exponent of Marxist 
ethics to swear quite gratuitously on 
the Bible that he is not and never has 
been a member of the Communist 
party and grievously to abuse his 
mother both mentally and physically. 
A scant few days later, however, be- 
tween the time he is exposed as a mem- 
ber of a spy apparatus and the fateful 
moment when he is shot down by the 
local branch of the N.K.V.D. (the 
assassination takes place, with heavy- 
handed symbolism, on the steps of the 
Lincoln Memorial), he undergoes a 
complete change of heart. But neither 
of these states of mind is projected in 
terms of dramatic action nor in the 
transitional internal conflict. Instead, 
the picture throws al] its explanations 
into a final full confession which the 
unfortunate young man thoughtfully 
tape-recorded just before his liquida- 
tion and which is played for the edifi- 
cation of the graduates he was to have 
addressed. Its subject-matter is irre- 
proachable but, as used in the film, it is 
both sentimental hokum and a slipshod 
piece of dramatic construction. 

Upholding the side of virtue, the 
mother is a pious, selfless, simple 
woman. In general Miss Hayes makes 
her remarkably real and even succeeds 
in dignifying her excessively emotional 
responses. But the actress cannot con- 
ceal the fact that her big speech—“Get 
into the game on God’s side and carry 
the ball”—represents a highly special- 
ized approach to the problem of re- 
deeming a Communist or that the pic- 
ture fails to indicate the existence of 
any other view. 

In the supporting cast Dean Jagger 
as the father draws a devastating por- 
trait of a belligerent, pig-headed 
American Legionnaire which for some 
reason neither McCarey nor the Legion 
seem to find offensive. Van Heflin 
is a soft-spoken agent of the FBI who 
matriculated at the same university 
as John. (This incidentally is the film’s 
only attempt to counteract its over-all 
implication that higher education and 
subversion are synonymous.) And 
Frank McHugh is an unnecessarily 
inane parish priest with the inevitable 
Irish brogue. 

For its good intentions and its act- 
ing, the family should probably see the 
picture, but My Son John leaves the 
real drama in contemporary com- 
munism still to be explored by a screen 
craftsman with the mind and heart to 
cope with it. (Paramount) 

Morra WaALsH 








Enjoy aPleasant and 
Profitable Summer 








Enroll at 


MARQUETTE 
UNIVERSITY 


for the 
SUMMER SESSION —1952 


Regular Session: 
June 23 to August 1 


Long Session: 
June 9 to July 31 


Pleasant indeed will be your summer 
spent in beautiful Milwaukee where 
a vacation-time atmosphere combines 
fine opportunities for enjoyment and 
education in a progressive metropoli- 
tan area. 


Profitable too! That’s what the op- 
portunities for graduate and under- 
graduated studies will be in any of 
the following fields! 


e Liberal Arts 
e Journalism 
e Business Administration 
e Nursing 
e Speech 
e Education 


Already a distinguished Jesuit school, 
Marquette University today is pro- 
gressing rapidly. This progress is 
indicative of the educational advan- 
tages available to students in the 
summer session. 


You will have available the special 
resources of Marquette’s vocational 
guidance center, as well as practical 
education conferences, institutes, 
workshops, and courses open to 
teachers and administrators in all 
levels of education. 


Course offerings under Marquette’s 
experienced faculty will also feature 
outstanding guest lecturers. 
Bulletins and application blanks 
now available. Write Registrar, 
Dept. G, 615 N. 11th St. 


MARQUETTE 
UNIVERSITY 


Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
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1 year, only $2.00 
2 years, $3.50 
3 years, $5.00 


SF” write today to 
403 West 59th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


A monthly magazine published 


by the PAULIST FATHERS 








OSBORNE 


finest quality 


CHALICES 


AND CIBORIA 


Send for book No. AIC 
117 GOWER ST. 
LONDON W.C.1., ENGLAND 











THE ECONOMICS OF 
HEINRICH PESCH 


Richard E. Mulcahy, S.J. 


The first presentation in English of the 
economic theory and social philosophy of 
Heinrich Pesch, whose work is called the 
sourcebook of the encyclical Quadragesimo 
Anno. Ready late April. About 200 pages. 
Probably $3.00 


HENRY HOLT & CO. 
383 Madison Ave., New York 17 

















otices 


12 cents per word 
Payment with erder 





CATHOLIC BOOKS, greeting cards, leather 
bindings for bibles, missals, religious art 
from Italy, Oberammergau and Belgium 
are featured in The Guild Book Shop, 
117 East 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
PL. 3-0225. Catalog on request. 


CHESTERTON, BELLOC and BARING 
BOOKS. 250 Titles. Free Catalog. Andrew 
a 2937 North Racine, Chicago 13, 
Illinois, 


IRISH BOOKS, Belleek China, Linens, 
Celtic Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write 
for Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 
876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 


JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and 
welcome. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy 
Cross Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 


MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 115 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
Lous R. Williamson, Hartsville, South 
Carolina. 


























CORRESPONDENCE 








Diplomacy and moral judgments 
Eprror: Re the controversy on George 
Kennan’s American Diplomacy, 1900- 
1945 (Am. 1/19; 3/29) and his ideas 
of diplomacy, I am not sure what 
Kennan means when he says that 
moral judgments on states should not 
be part of our international negotia- 
tions. I think it is the moral judgment 
of the inhumanity of the Red regime 
that has dictated the U. S. and UN 
policy of voluntary exchange of pris- 
oners in the current Korean negotia- 
tions. 

Does Kennan mean that this moral 
judgment should not so intrude and 
dictate the policy? Or would he pre- 
fer a repetition of our post-World War 
II agreement with Russia on prison- 
ers, an agreement made, it would 
seem, free from the dictates of a 
moral judgment on Russia’s known 
policy on treatment of dissident sub- 
jects. Possibly we can get to his mean- 
ing by answers to concrete cases. 

(Rev.) Wma. L. Lucey, S.J. 

Worcester, Mass. 


Security—and love 

Eprror: Father Masse should be com- 
mended on his analysis of the history, 
accomplishments and deficiencies of 
public and private retirement pro- 
grams (Am 3/22). 

However, as a_ public-assistance 
case worker, I have witnessed the 
fallacy of the premise that economic 
security guarantees a happy “senior 
citizen.” 

Unfortunately, the emphasis on 
economic and health needs has 
obscured the sense of responsibility of 
children toward their aged parents, 
and even fostered its decline. 

“Pop wants to be alone.” “We have 
no room.” “Mom drives my wife 
crazy. We hardly see her because we 
don’t get along.” I’ve heard Catholic 
children voice these sentiments, and 
have seen the loneliness of parents. 

As Catholics, we have a greater re- 
sponsibility than providing mere phys- 
ical comfort. The aged need to love 
and be loved, to share family life and 
to have interests outside of them- 
selves. 

Perhaps our failure to meet these 
needs is a symptom of our declining 
family life. 

Education of the children in our 
parishes, and parish activities suitable 
for the aged might help meet these 
needs. Joun E. Bacu 

Bronx, N. Y. 
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Collectanea 
Eprror: In the March 8 “Under- 
scorings” I read with more than 
passing interest about the elimination 
of conventional collections in the 
Church of St. Anthony, Lorain, Ohio, 
During the late depression, a poll 
in a large parish in a Midwestern city 
showed that many people were stay- 
ing away from Sunday Mass owing to 
lack of the entrance fee and the re- 
sulting embarrassment caused by 
over-efficient ushers. To counteract 
this, the Lorain system was tried with 
remarkable success. Not to speak of 
the spiritual benefits to the people, 
actual cash receipts more than 


doubled. The method was again em-. 


ployed with the same happy results in 
another large parish during the early 
"forties. 

Later in the same decade, however, 
in the formation of a new parish com- 
posed entirely of new families in a 
new neighborhood the method was 
given a two-year trial. At the end of 
this period, in financial desperation, 
the pastor dusted off the collection 
baskets. Almost at once, the collection 
more than doubled and the majority 
of the people seemed to favor the 
baskets. 

We submit this account of a three- 
fold experiment, not as a rebuttal, but 
in the hope that it may promote 
priestly thought on a matter of some 
importance in pastoral life. 

Bic-Crry Pastor 

Address Withheld 


Toastmasters, take a bow 
Eprtor: Mr. Boyer was not quite fair 
in attributing complete originality to 
the Charles Carroll Club in his ar- 
ticle “Catholic leadership training” 
(Am. 8/29). 

The format of its meetings and a 
substantial segment of its purpose is 
based entirely upon the procedure and 
purpose of Toastmasters International 
—an organization in existence over 
twenty years. 

It would have been better, it seems 
to me, to give credit to Toastmasters 
International for the idea and present 
the Charles Carroll Club as a further 
refinement of this idea. 

Catholics in Toastmasters, I assure 
you, are continually presenting “the 
Church’s stand on social and civil mat- 
ters involving questions of morals, re- 
ligion or religious principles.” 

Francis J. Burns 

West Roxbury, Mass. 
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INDIANA 


Graduate School of 
SACRED THEOLOGY 


for Sisters and Lay-women. 
Distinguished faculty of 
religious and lay professors. 
SAINT MARY'S COLLEGE, 
Box A, Notre Dame, Indiana 








— MASSACHUSETTS ——— 


T. JOHN’ 


Preparatory School 
Danvers, Mass. 

Conducted by: THE XAVERIAN BROTHERS 
Aceredited Boarding School for High Schoo! Ssys 
Address 
Headmaster, Box W, for cataicg 





A Jesuit School for Boys 
Grades 8-12 
Outstanding academic training under 
esuit Fathers. Excellent college record. 
deally located on 400-acre estate in 
heart of Berkshires. All modern equip- 
ment. New gymnasium. Private golf 


course. Complete sports program. Skiing. 
Elev. 1,250 ft. Also summer camp. 


For catalog write 


Rev. D. AUGUSTINE KEANE, 8.J. 
Cranwell School, 426 Lee Road, Lenox, Mass. 


MICHIGAN————— 


SIENA HEIGHTS 
COLLEGE 


ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully Accredited. Conducted by 
Sisters of St. Dominic. Bachelor De- 
grees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, 
Music, Home Economics, Commer- 
cial Education, Teacher Training, 
Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre- 
Medical Courses, Two Year Ter- 
minal Courses in Secretarial Work. 
Exceptional Opportunities in Art. 











Beautiful Buildings 
Interesting Campus Life 


For further information address the Dean 
MINNESOTA————— 


COLLEGE OF 
ST. TERESA 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 


For the Higher Education of Catholle Womea 


Holds membership in the North Central Association 
of Colleges Accredited by the Association of a. 
cap Universities. for 

by New York Board of Regents. Degrees of Bachelor 
ef Arts. Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Science 
{n Nursing. A conservatory of Music is main- 
tained in yoy tee the college. Picturesquely 
locate. on the up One h acre 
campus. Served b: by the * ‘Zepbyr,”’ ‘‘Hiawatha,”’ the 
“400."" ONLY FIVE HOURS FROM CHICAGO. 














SCHOOLS 
AND 


COLLEGES 
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Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey 
——— 


Goeducted by the Sisters of St. Dominate 
A.B. and 8.3. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Traiziag 





2 TOR. 


Academy of 
Mount Saint Vincent 


TUXEDO PARK, fi. Y. 
Country Scnoel fer Giris 


Founded in 1847. Chartered by the Renee, Ae- 
eredited by the Middle States Associat Beauti- 


Hits, College 
and General wo Art, Music, 
Athletics, including 

talog A. Phone 








COLLEGE OF MOUNT 


SAINT VINCENT 
Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudsoe 
New York 71, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
OFFERS A.B. and B.S. DEGREES 


Liberal Arts, Commerce Education, Nurs- 

ing, Teacher Training. Approved by the 

Association of American Universities. 

Campus bordering Hudson River. 

One-half hour from Grand Central Station, 
New York City 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN A 





GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 
Conducted by the Sisters of 
the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED 
Standard Course in Arts and Selences, — 








our 
retarial studies, library es Any fine Po 
Unusually beautiful lecation. Extensive 
eampus. 


FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 





MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 
Cenducted by the Religious ef the Sacred 
Heart of Mary, Aecredited Liberal Arte 
Cenfers A.B., B.S. Degrees. Pre-medical, 
Secretarial, Heme Economics, Art, Musie, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips im all departments. Athletics. 


CITY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street, New 
York, N. Y¥.3 Quebee City, Canada; Paris 
and Rome. Address Seerctary. 


Marymount Preparatery Scheels: Wilsen 
Park, Tarrytewn, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 
Séth St., New York, N. ¥. Address Reverend 
Mother. 











SN Oe 
MOUNT SAINT MARY 


en-the-Hudsea 


All grades through high school. State-aceredited 
preparation for college arts or business, stressing 
eharacter, development and health. Small classes. 
Home-like personal supervision. Fireproef bulid- 
ings; beautiful 42-aere campus. Illustrated catalog. 
. 
SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 


Newburgh, N. Y. 
OHIO 


GILMOUR ACADEMY 
Gates Mills (Cleveland) Ohio 


Resident Preparatory Schoo] for Boys 





Conducted cy ihe Sropere of Holy Uross, Netre 
Dame, Indians. Fully accredited four years college 


preparatory course. Situsted in suburban Cleve- 
land, enjoying sil the facilities afforded by the 
city’s Mbraries, galleries, museums, etc. Distinctive 
vural-home atmosphere. 188-acre campus. Edute- 
tional, cultural, and physical training programe 
Major and minor sports program for every student 


Headmaster 
Brother Theophane Schmitt, C.S.C. 
——PENNSYLVANIA———— 


Immaculata 
College 


IMMACULATA, PENNA, 


Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary 


B.A., B.S., B.M., Degrees 


Liberal Arts, Science, Music Business, 
Home Economics, Teacher Training 
Interesting campus life. All sports. 
Catalog and viewbook on request 
Address Registrar 


40 Minutes from Philadelphia 





MARYWOOD COLLEGE 


SCRANTON, PA. 


Catholic College for Women. 
Conducted by the Sisters, Servants of the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary. 


A.B., B.S., B.M., M.A. degrees. Courses ip 
art, dietetics, iw guidance, liberal erts, 
librarianship -A.Acc.), liturgical music, 
music (N.A. AiAce). psychology, ra 
science, sec’l studies, social service, speci 
education, teaching—elementary and second- 
ary, vocational home ec. Sports. Campus. 
dorms. Fully accredited 


Information: Address Registrar, Box A. 


=—DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA— 
TRINITY COLLEGE 


INCORPORATED IN 1897 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A Catholic Institution for the Higher 
Education of Women 


Conducted by The Sisters of Notre Dame de Namaz. 
Fer particulars address. the Secretary of the College. 








——— 


America 
National Catholic Weekly Review 


The magazine for all those interested in world affairs, in national 
events, in their church, their home, in literature both old and new 
and in the theater—all the persons, places and events that make up 
our modern world. 


AMERICA’S editors are working hard to bring all these details 
into focus every week. 


Probably at no other time has such a service been more helpful, 
more valuable, more necessary to Americans. 


Subscription rates: | year — $7.00 
2 years — 12.00 
3 years — 17.00 


Additional postage: Canada — $1.00 per year 
Foreign — 1.50 per year 


The Catholic Mind 


Reprint Monthly 


The CATHOLIC MIND reprints in full— 
@ all major Papal and Episcopal pronouncements 


@ outstanding speeches and articles from 
world-wide sources 


THE CATHOLIC MIND provides a practical reference file of 
lasting value. 
Subscription rates: | year — $3.00 


2 years — 5.00 
3 years — 7.00 


Additional postage: Canada — $ .50 per year 
Foreign — .50 per year 


— 


The AMERICA PRESS 


70 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Su 

















